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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


Especially Recommended For— 


World History: “Newsmakers” (Van 
Fleet), p. 2; news pages, pp. 3-6; world 
food unit, esp. pp. 8-11 and 13-15. 

World Geography, Economic Geog- 
raphy: “Good Citizens” (Tillamook 
Burn), p. 7; world food unit, esp. pp. 9- 
11 and 13-15. 

American History, Civics and Citizen- 
ship: “Newsmakers,” p. 2; news pages, 
pp. 3-6; world food unit, esp. pp. 13-15. 

Science: “Weapons in the War on 
Hunger,” pp. 9-11. 

Moral and social responsibility: “How 
Would You Solve It?” (problem of 
cheating), p. 18; “Good Citizens,” p. 7. 

Straight thinking and critical judg- 
ment: pro-and-con, pp. 13-15; “How 
Would You Solve It?,” p. 18; “Know 
Your World” workbook, p. 19. 

Vocational guidance: “Career Club,” 
p. 12. 

Personal guidance: “Ask Gay Head,” 
p. 18. 

Health guidance: 
Health?,” p. 16. 


“How’s Your 





Story of Achievement 
Coming Next Week 


The publisher and editors of World 
Week take pleasure in announcing a 
special, 32-page color-pictorial section, 
which can serve as a unit on the Ameri- 
can competitive enterprise system, in 
the May 7th issue of World Week and 
the other three Scholastic classroom 
weeklies: Senior Scholastic, Junior 
Scholastic, and Practical English. 

This insert, appearing under the title, 
“Johnson Makes the Team,” is present- 
ed by the B. F. Goodrich Company as 
a contribution to a better understanding 
and appreciation of our heritage of 
freedom. It was prepared under the su- 
pervision of Scholastic Magazines. 

An extra page of lesson-plan material 
will be added to the Teacher Edition to 
provide teachers with suggestions for 


the use of the special section. 
Adv 


Special Unit: WORLD FOOD 
PROBLEM (pp. 8-15) 


Each article is complete within itself 
and can be so taught. If desired, pages 
8-11 can be combined as one lesson and 
the forum article on pages 13-15 can be 
taught separately. Maps and charts offer 
opportunity for drilling on social studies 
skills. The crossword puzzle (p. 11) may 
be used for motivation. The vocational 
article (p. 12) supplements the unit 


Lesson Assignments 


1. Page 8: (1) What problem did 
Robert Malthus predict would arise be- 
tween the world’s food supplies and in- 
creasing population? (2) Name two 
“hungry countries”; name two “devel- 
oped countries.” (3) In what ways has 
modern science helped overcome the 
food problem Malthus talked about? 

2. Pages 9-11: (1) Make a chart of 





WHAT’S AHEAD 
May 7, 1952 


Special Unit: Television—growth in 
U. S. and throughout the world, possi- 
bilities of TV in education and tech- 
nology, how a TV show is produced, a 
TV secretary (vocational), pro-and-con 
on televising Congress. 

Special insert: “Johnson Makes the 
Team.” 


May 14, 1952 


SEMESTER REVIEW TEST: a four- 
page section placed at the center fold of 
the magazine, with map, chart, picture, 
and objective test questions based on 
material in World Week during the 
semester. 

Special Unit: Finland and the Olym- 
pic Games. 

May 21, 1952 
Special Unit: Mexico’s Presidential 


election. 
SCHOLASTIC AWARDS issue. 





four columns with these headings: 
Better Use of the Land; Better Use of 
the Sea; Better Use of Science; Better 
Use of People. In each of the columns, 
summarize some methods being used or 
suggested to solve the world’s food 
problem 

3. Pages 13-15: (1) What is meant 
by Point 4? (2) Give two illustrations 
of Point 4 in action. (3) State one argu- 
ment in favor of, and one against, 
Point 4. 


“TOO LITTLE FOOD FOR TOO MANY 
PEOPLE?” (p. 8) 


Motivation 


Have the class artist draw this car- 
toon on the blackboard: People from all 
parts of the world, holding empty food 
plates, are anxiously watching “mother 
nature” turning over a barrel, “world’s 
food resources.” Out of the barrel comes 
a few loaves of bread and some fish. 
Another cartoon character, “civilization,” 
watches with a worried expression. 
What ideas does the cartoonist want to 
put across? 


Discussion Questions 


1. Both the Ameriean population and 
standard of living have shown a steady 
increase over a long period of time. 
Does this prove that Malthus is com- 
pletely wrong? Why or why not? What 
factors explain America’s high living 
standard? 

2. (Turn to the chart on page 8.) 
How would Malthus have used these 
statistics to emphasize his ideas? Do 
these statistics, alone, prove Malthus’ 
argument? 

3. (Turn to the maps on pages 9 
and 13.) (a) Which parts of the world 
have the highest living standards? (b) 
In whi¢h parts of the world would you 
expect to find poverty and the lowest 
living standards? 

4. Why does President Truman feel 
that hungry stomachs are good feeding 
grounds for the germs of communism? 
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Summary 


In what way can hunger act as an 
enemy of world peace? 


Activities 


1. A bright student can read up on 
the Malthusian theory in an encyclo- 
pedia or high school text in economics. 
He can report to the class on why Mal- 
thus’ predictions have not come true in 
the more developed world regions. 

2. A committee of students can be 
assigned to work with the World Alma- 
nac and World Week “KEY” issue to 
prepare a chart on comparative popu- 
lations of different countries and world 
regions. The figures can be placed on 
the board and be used during class dis- 
cussion. 

3. Another approach to the lesson 
would be to have a group of the bright- 
er students in class work up a brief 
improvisation. “Malthus” can make his 
dismal predictions, using the maps and 
charts in World Week for evidence. A 
“Government official” explains how this 
results in “stomach-communism.” Class 
discussion follows. 


“WEAPONS IN THE WAR ON 
HUNGER” (pp. 9-11) 


Aim 
To learn how industry, and 


government can fight the world’s hun- 
ger problem. 


science, 


Procedure 

1. If two periods are available, use 
the first period as an open-book, super- 
vised study lesson with the class reading 
and taking notes on the article on-pages 
9-11. Guiding questions can either be 


TOGSLS: for 


dictated to the class or written on the 
board. While the class is working, the 
teacher can be walking around the room 
assisting as necessary. Open discussion 
should be used to explain common 
points of difficulty. An understanding of 
pages 9-11 will enrich discussion of the 
article on page 8, which can follow. 

2. If only one period is available, the 
reading of pages 8-11 can be assigned 
to the whole class but the written work 
can be divided among class groups. The 
lesson plan for page 8 can guide the 
introduction to the discussion and, by 
inclusion of selected questions and ac- 
tivities, both articles can be covered 
adequately. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Is world hunger an unconquerable 
situation brought on by nature or can it 
be conquered by the efforts of man? 
Prove your conclusion. 

2. If the amount of land is fixed, how 
can farmers expect to keep on produc- 
ing more and more to meet the needs 
of the world’s growing population? 

3. How may “sea farming” 
solve the world’s hunger problem? 

4. Have one of the bright science 
students in the class give a talk on the 
part krilium, aureomycin, chlorella, and 
other scientific advances are expected 
to have in the world food situation. 

5. How is the U. S. taking an active 
part in helping backward countries 
solve their food problems? 


help 


Activities 

1. Distribute blank outline maps of 
the world. Have students indicate by a 
pencil-shading technique the developed 
and backward world regions. 


TEACHERS 


HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Television 
May 


PAMPHLETS: 


7 in World Week 


Television Revolu- 
tion, 1951, 25¢, Newsweek Club & 
Educational Bureau, 152 West 42 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. What TV Is 
Doing to Us (A Survey of the Effects of 
Television on American Life), 1951, 
10¢. New York Times, 229 West 43 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. Is Television 
an Asset or Liability to Education?, by 
C. A. Siepmann & others (Town Meet- 
ing Vol. 16, No. 24), 1951, 15¢, Town 
Hall. Inc., 123 West 43 Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. 

ARTICLES: “TV at the Crossroads,” 
by J. Gould, N. Y..Times Magazine, 


Mar. 9, 1952. “Can Unsponsored TV 
Pay Its Way?” by B. B. Smith, Harper's, 
Feb. 1952. “Case for Televising Con- 
gress,” by J. K. Javits, N. Y. Times Mag- 
azine, Jan. 13, 1952. “Can Industry Use 
Television?” Fortune, Sept.-1951. 

FILMS: Sightseeing at Home, 15 
minutes, free loan, General Electric 
Co., Distribution Section, Advertising 
and Sales Promotion, 1 River Road, 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. Television produc- 
tion from camera to screen. Magic in 
the Air, 10 minutes, free loan, General 
Motors Corp., Dept. of Public Relations, 
Film Section, 3044 W. Grand Blvd., 
Detroit 2, Mich. Basic principles of TV; 
construction of the transmitting tube 
and receiver. 


2. Some students may want to make 
term reports by further investigating 
techniques in scientific farming and the 
work done under Point 4. (See p. 13.) 


“HELPING THE WORLD HELP 
ITSELF” (pp. 13-15) 


Aim 


To discuss conflicting viewpoints on 
the Point 4 program. 


Procedures 


(a) Select a bright student to act as 
the chairman of a student panel. It 
would be wise for the teacher to help 
the chairman draw up a list of several 
questions to insure the smooth function- 
ing of the panel discussion. After 10-15 
minutes of panel discussion, let the 
chairman take over class discussion. 

(b) Conduct part of the lesson as a 
“Meet the Citizens” program. Two of 
the brighter students can act as Con- 
gressmen with opposing viewpoints to- 
ward Point’4. Questions are asked by a 
“citizens’ panel” made up of (a) a tax- 
payer who resents the added costs on 
the citizen in financing the program; 
(b) a world-minded citizen who sees 
Point 4 as an absolute necessity; (c) an 
industrialist who fears world competi- 
tion for his products. 

In each case, participating students 
should be instructed in advance to make 
use of the maps and charts in World 
Week to argue their case. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Why should there be any need of 
a program such as Point 4? 

2. If you were President Truman, 
how would you justify the cost of 
Point 4 in added taxes to the average 
U. S. factory, office, and farm workers? 

3. How can we defend the spending 
of millions of dollars to help needy 
countries when slums and rundown 
farms exist in the U. S.? 

4. How would you reply to the 
charge that “we are using up our nat- 
ural resources extravagantly to promote 
a world-wide ‘give-away’ program?” 
Activities 

1. The class cartoonist may want to 
draw cartoons showing opposing views 
toward Point 4. 

2. Assign students to read up on the 
work of Point 4 in various world areas. 
The Reader's Guide has excellent ref- 
erences. 





Answers to Workbook, p. 19 
I. 1-T, 2-NS, 3-T, 4-NS. 
Il. a-4, b-1, c-2, d-5, e-3. 
III. l-a, 2-c, 3-b, 4-c, 5-a, 6b. . 
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Newsmakers 


VAN FLEET’S KOREAN TRAGEDY 


THIS MONTH the tragedy of 
Korea became General James Van 
Fleet's personal tragedy. His only 
son, on his fourth combat mission as 
a bomber pilot, disappeared over 
North Korea. 

General Van Fleet has been an 
infantryman for 37 years. He com- 
mands the U. S. Eighth Army; in 
that job, he leads the United Na- 
tions infantrymen in the Korean war. 
He wanted his son to be an infan- 
tryman, too. But James, Jr., who was 
graduated from the U. S. Military 


Academy at West Point in 1948, en-- 


tered the Air Force. 

Last month First Lieut. Van Fleet, 
aged 26, arrived in Korea—just in 
time to greet his father on the Gen- 
eral’s 60th birthday, March 19. Lieut. 
Van Fleet wrote to his mother (the 
General's wife ) 

“The time has come that your hus- 
band has my support in carrying out 
America’s fight for the right of all 
men to live without fear.” 

On Easter Sunday (nine days after 
his son was lost) General Van Fleet 
gave this message to all families who 
have lost men in Korea: “From-our 


comrades who are 
missing or killed 
in action, we de- 
rive a greater 
faith to carry on 
for the cause they 
fought for.” 
Korea is Gen- 
eral Van Fleet's fourth war. In World 
War I he fought in France and rose 
from captain to major. In World 
War II he fought in France again, 
was decorated for heroism, and rose 
from colonel to major general. In 
1948-49 he led U. S. military advisers 
who helped the Greek army smash 
Communist-led rebels. Just one year 
ago he was sent to Korea for his 
second war against communism. 
Soon after General Van Fleet took 


Wide World photo 


Gen. Van Fleet 


command in Korea, large-scale | 
ground fighting stopped while truce | 
Apr. 23, p. 8). But | 


talks began (W.W., 
the General (who received his fourth 
star as a full general last July) tries 


to keep the Eighth Army “on its | 


toes” with limited offensives. The aim 
is to make Korea a “combat school” 


for our army and to keep the Com- | 


munists off balance. 


SAWYER-—STEEL BOSS 


THE NA- 
TION’S seven- 
billion-dollar steel 
industry and _ its 
650,000 workers 
have a new boss 
(at least tempo- 
rarily). He is 

Secretary of Com- 
silver-haired 


Wide World photo 


Charles Sawyer 


Charles Sawyer, 
merce, a soft-spoken, 
man of 65 

Sawyer was born in Cincinnati, O. 
He ranked first among 393 contest- 
ants when 1911, he took his bar 
examinations to become a lawyer in 
Ohio. The same year, at the age of 
24, he became the youngest person 
ever elected to the Cincinnati City 
Council. He rapidly in Ohio 
Democratic politics, bought 18 news- 
papers (he still owns one), and be- 
came a minority owner of the Cin- 


rose 


cinnati Reds major league baseball | 
team (he still is 

He was ambassador to Belgium | 
and minister to Luxembourg in 1944- 


45. President Truman 
Secretary of Commerce in 1948. 

When the President decided to 
seize the strike-threatened steel in- 
dustry this month, he ordered Sawyer 
to take charge and keep steel pro- 
duction going. If you visited a steel 
factory you would not notice any 
particular change caused by Gov- 
ernment ownership. Sawyer appoint- 
ed each company’s managers to keep 
on managing, and the workers agreed 
to keep on working 

Sawyer (a successful private busi- 
nessman himself) hopes Government 
operation won't last long. “I neither 
requested nor wanted this job,” he 
said, 
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Quick Look at the News 





INSIDE WORLD WEEK: New Point 4 chief is named 

p. 13). WORLD NEWS IN REVIEW (pp. 4-6)—Britain 
pledges to defend ex-enemies Italy and West Germany; 
Stevenson out, Harriman in, as Presidential candidate; 
prisoners riot in N. J., Mich.; Uncle Sam plans to raise 
steelworkers’ pay; FBI says crime among youth is in- 
creasing; U. N. Security Counoil refuses to discuss 
Tunisia troubles. 


BIG BOOM: Last week’s atomic test in Nevada set a 
few records: 1, It was the biggest A-bomb ever exploded 
in the U. S. (A much bigger one is slated to go off in 
September at Eniwetok Island in the Pacific.) 2, It was 
the first atomic blast to appear on television right from 
the scene. 3, It was the first test with troops as close as 
four miles from the blast. (They were in deep trenches 
and foxholes, and so well protected that nobody was 
hurt.) 4, It was the first paratroop jump at an atomic 
test. 


HOW DEEP IS THE OCEAN? A British ship has 
found a place where the Pacific Ocean is almost seven 
miles deep. It’s about 200 miles southwest of Guam. 
H. M. S. Challenger dropped a weighted line 35,640 feet 


down—the greatest depth on record. 


CHLOROPHYLL GOES TO WAR: Chlorophyll— 
the green chemical that keeps life on earth by enabling 
plants to turn sunshine into energy—has a new job. The 
Army says it’s the best available substance for quickly 
closing combat wounds. The Army supplies it in a form 
that dissolves in water. (Last week we told you about 
the big new industry that uses Chlorophyll to drive away 
odors—WW, Apr. 23, p. 6.) 
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Ol’ MAN RIVER RUNS WILD: Here’s the Midwest region 
where floods caused vast damage this month (see p. 4). 
The Missouri River flows into the Mississippi River just 
above St. Louis. The Red River flows north into Canada. 


INP photo 


FLYING IN THE CELLAR: To keep Germany dis- 
armed, the World War II Allies forbid Germans (among 
other things) to build or fly airplanes. Times have 
changed. A “peace contract” may be signed in May be- 
tween the Western Big Three (U. S., Britain, and 
France) and West Germany. This would make West 
Germany almost an independent country. Soon the Ger- 
mans expect they'll have the right to fly again. Some 
Berliners are already getting in training—down cellar. 
The photo shows a training plane built by the Glider 
Plane Club of Berlin. The student (in front seat) can 
make most movements necessary in flight. 


FAMOUS FIDDLE: One of the world’s most precious 
musical instruments now belongs to the American peo- 
ple. It’s a violin made in 1733 by an Italian named 
Guarneri. In 1926 the famous violinist, Fritz Kreisler, 
bought the instrument in England and used it for years 
in his concerts. Now 77 and in the twilight of his great 
career, Kreisler this month gave the violin to the 
Library of Congress in Washington. 


COMING—REINDEER STEAK: Once herds of rein- 
deer roamed the Scottish Highlands. The last ones died 
in the 11th century. This month the Scots began to re- 
stock the Highlands with reindeer from Sweden. Meat 
is scarce in Britain. The Scots hope the reindeer will 
someday provide meat for Scottish dinner plates. (See 
page 8 for world food unit. ) 1 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON: 

TEEN-AGE ROOKIE-—Gene Conley, Boston Braves 
pitcher, is only 19 but already stands six feet, eight 
inches tall. He claims he has to sit on a bench to take 
a shower. Some sports writers think Gene may be the 
National League's “rookie-of-the-year.” 


ENDQUOTE: Bruce Barton, author and advertising 
man: “For good or ill, your conversation is your adver- 
tisement. Every time you open your mouth, you let men 
look into your mind.” 





4 
Rebellion in Prisons 


Hundreds of inmates rioted at 
two state prisons in New Jersey and 
one in Michigan. They protested 
against bad living conditions, bru- 
tality, and the parole system. 

At the New Jersey State Prison in 
Trenton, 69 convicts seized four 
guards as hostages and held out for 
three days in the prison print shop. 
This was Trenton’s third outbreak in 
a month. Then, 232 prisoners staged 
a sympathy demonstration in the 
New Jersey Prison Farm at Rahway. 
They, too, grabbed hostages and bar- 
ricaded themselves in a dormitory. 

As if by signal, hundreds of in- 
mates rose up at the Southern Mich- 
igan Prison in Jackson—one of the 
world’s largest penal institutions. 
They burned parts of the prison. 
State troopers used tear gas and ma- 
chine guns to restore order. One 
man was killed. 

What’s Behind It: What was the 
cause of the sudden rebellions? The 
most common complaints were bad 
food and brutality. Prison authorities 
denied the charges. The New Jersey 
Institutions Commissioner said, how- 
ever, that the state would remedy 
certain failures within the limits of 
available state funds. 

This was a clue. The states have 
found that inflation has cut deeply 
into their budgets. Many, even with 
added appropriations, cannot keep 
the prisons well run. Parts of the 


World 


News In REVIEW 


THE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A WEEK OF HISTORY 


Trenton prison are over 100 years 
old and are still being used out of 
necessity. 

One group of social workers and 
doctors — the Medical Correctional 
Association—has blamed prison au- 
thorities for not recognizing the hu- 
man element in prisons. It urged that 
more trained people be hired as ad- 
ministrators and guards. 

On one of the sheets hung out the 
windows by prisoners at Rahway 
were the words. “We Want to See 
Osborne.” They referred to the Os- 
borne Association, a private organ- 
ization which studies and tries to 
improve prison administration. It 
was named for Thomas Mott Os- 
borne who, it has been said, did 
more than any other man in America 
to change the treatment of criminals. 

Osborne was appointed chairman 
of the New York Commission on 
Prison Reform in 1913. He entered 
Auburn Prison disguised as a con- 
vict, and spent one week there. 
When he left, he said that prisons 
had become punishment agencies, 
teaching hate for society. Criminals 


Wide World photo 


RAMPAGING RIVERS: Great cities as well as prairie flatlands suffered from the 
wild waters of the Missouri and Mississippi Rivers in floods that continued to dev- 
astate the upper Mid-West. Above, St. Paul, Minn., had many streets under water 
when Ol’ Man River came close to the main business district. Omaha, Neb., and 
Council Bluffs, lowa, went through tense moments when the Missouri‘s crest 
passed. Crests of both rivers were expected to reach St. Louis and the lower 
Mississippi valley soon and create further havoc. President Truman, after a 
flying visit, sped up Federal relief machinery for the thousands of flood victims. 


were not being taught respect for 
law and order. 

In 1914, Osborne became warden 
at the New York State Prison at Sing 
Sing. He introduced a successful 
system of convict self-government. 

Many states cling to some bad fea- 
tures of the old system of punish- 
ment. But more and more are fol- 
lowing Osborne's lead. Chain gangs 
and dungeons have been all but elim- 
inated. Libraries and schools have in- 
creased. 

One big step forward is prison fac- 
tories. In Federal prisons, over half 
of the 17,000 inmates are now em- 
ployed in them. The work trains 
them for jobs after release from pris- 
on. They can save their wages for 
the future, and regain a feeling of 
usefulness. 


Stevenson Bows Out 


Gov. Adlai Stevenson of Illinois 
gave a firm “No, thank you” to fel- 
low Democrats who wanted him to 
run for President. Then the hunt for 
a Democratic vote-getter went on. 

Time was getting short for the 
Democrats. With their convention 
only three months away, the field 
was wide open. On the Republican 
side, Taft and Eisenhower forces had 
campaigned for months. 

Stevenson, now 56, withdrew his 
name because he plans to run for a 
second term as governor. Observers 
thought he might have his eye on the 
1956 Presidential race. Another rea- 
son may have been that 1952 looks 
like a Republican year, especially if 
Eisenhower runs. 

Two polls of newspaper editors 
and publishers showed just that. The 
newsmen picked Eisenhower as the 
“most likely” next President. They 
also predicted a Republican victory 
this year, with Ike the strongest 
standard-bearer. 

After the Stevenson statement, a 
boom started for W. Averell Harri- 
man, Mutual Security Administrator. 
Harriman said he was willing to be 
considered a “favorite son” candidate 
from New York. Senator Kefauver of 
Tennessee was still rolling along col- 





lecting delegates from state primar- 
ies. 

All was not peaceful in the G. O. P. 
ranks, either. The Taft-Eisenhower 
competition sharpened after the New 
Jersey primary. In this Eastern in- 
dustrial state, Eisenhower won 60 
per cent of the popular vote and all 
but a handful of its 38 delegates. 

The New York and Pennsylvania 
primaries were less important as a 
test of public sentiment. But their 
large blocs of delegates (N. Y. 96, Pa. 
70) may well swing the Republican 
convention. Neither vote will bind 
convention delegates, but Eisen- 
hower supporters are strong in both 
states. 

Taft forces hoped to hit an Eisen- 
hower sore-spot when they circulated 
a petition demanding that Gen. 
Eisenhower take a public stand on 
21 “vital questions.” Among them: 
Gen. MacArthur’s dismissal, the Taft- 
Hartley Labor law, government 
spending, and socialized medicine. 

Taft strategists figure that any an- 
swers by Eisenhower before conven- 
tion time are bound to lose him some 
votes. If he keeps silent, voters might 
also react unfavorably. 

Eisenhower men 
about the questionnaire. They count 
heavily on the General’s personality 
to win votes after his June 1 return. 


Britain Pledges Aid 


Britain has offered to come to the 
defense of two of its former ene- 
mies—West Germany and Italy. 

The offer was part of a broader 
guarantee—a mutual defense treaty 
between Britain and the six mem- 
ber nations of the proposed Euro- 
pean Defense Community (i.e., the 
European Army ). These nations are 
France, West Germany, Italy, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
burg. 

In a White Paper, issued on April 
15, the British government officially 
promised to provide automatic mili- 
tary support to the European De- 
fense Community in the event of an 
attack on any of its member nations. 

“If at any time,” the White Paper 
declared, “one of the parties to the 
European Defense Community 
should be the object of an armed at- 
tack in Europe, the United Kingdom 
... will render all the military aid 
and other assistance in its power.” 

On the other hand, the European 
Defense Community nations would 
be similarly pledged to come to the 


said nothing 


Wide World phote 
DETECT NAILS IN TIRES is what this 
gadget does. Device works on radar prin- 
ciple and was invented by a German. 
it will retail for about $3.50. Voltmeter 
shows up hidden metal particles in tires. 


aid of Britain in case the latter is 
attacked. 

This mutual defense treaty will be 
signed at the same time that the six 


‘ nations formally conclude their own 


E. D. C. treaty, probably within the 
next few weeks. 

U. S. Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson said on April 16 that the 
United States would soon pledge its 
aid to the E. D. C. Our pledge would 
not go so far as Britain’s promise of 
automatic armed support. We would 
use the wording of the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty, which declares that each 
member nation will regard an attack 
on any other member as an attack 
on all. The reason for our milder 
pledge is due to the provision in the 
U.S. Constitution that only Congress 
has the power to declare war. 

Meanwhile, France disclosed that 
it is negotiating with the United 
States and Britain for guarantees that 
West Germany would not be permit- 
ted in the future to break away from 
the six-nation unified army (the pro- 
posed European Army) and set up 
its own national forces. 


Steel Still in Dispute 


Early this month the United Steel- 
workers of America threatened to 
go on strike in a wage dispute. On 
President Truman's order, the Fed- 
eral Government took over the steel 
industry. The union called off its 
strike. 

But the dispute is stil] unsettled. It 
involves three parties—the union, the 
steel companies, and the Govern- 
ment. The union says it will accept a 
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wage increase of 17% cents an hour 
now, with a promise of 8 cents more 
later. It also demands a union shop, 
which the industry refuses to grant. 
The steel companies say they can't 
afford to pay this wage increase un- 
less they raise prices by $12 a ton. 
(Steel prices are now $110 a ton.) 
The Government won't grant the 
steel industry permission to raise 
prices this much. It says the wage 
increase would cost only $5 a ton— 
and that the industry can afford to 
pay this out of its profits. 

Now the Government has declared 
it will give the steelworkers a wage 
increase. (As we went to press, the 
news had not been announced. ) The 
news sharpened the controversy over 
the President's powers. Can he order 
the Government to step in and settle 
labor-management disputes as he 
sees fit? 

One Republican Congressman 
asked that Congress investigate 
whether the President can be im- 
peached for his actions in the steel 
dispute. Last week, in voting on a 
pending appropriations bill, the Sen- 
ate voted 44-31 to deny use of any 
money for Government operation of 
the steel industry. 


Around the World 


BOLIVIA. Victor Paz Estenssoro, 
leader of the National Revolutionary 
party which staged a successful re- 
volt in Bolivia (see last week's issue), 
returned home from his exile in Ar- 
gentina on April 15. He received a 
hero’s welcome upon his arrival at 
La Paz to assume the presidency of 
the country. 

After his inauguration, the new 
president told reporters he will ap- 
point a commission to study plans 
for nationalizing, (placing under 
government control) the tin mining 
industry, Bolivia’s chief source of 
wealth. 

He also lifted the ban on La Razon, 
an opposition newspaper which was 
shut down during the revolt. But he 
declared that he would do nothing to 
protect it from “the people’s wrath.” 
The paper can resume publishing, 
said the new president, “at its own 
risk.” 

° oe o 

EGYPT. Premier Ahmed Hilaly 
Pasha announced on April 12 that 
the parliamentary elections in Egypt 
set for May 18 had been “indefinite- 
ly postponed.” The extreme nation- 
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alist Wafd party denounced the 
postponement a$ a “conspiracy 
against the people.” The Wafdists 
were the strongest political party in 
Parliament, which was suspended by 
King Farouk in March. 

Observers believe that the elec- 
tions were postponed to give the gov- 
ernment a free hand to negotiate with 
Britain a settlement of the Suez- 
Sudan dispute (see February 6 issue). 


° oO ° 


JAPAN. Robert D. Murphy, 57, 
now U.S. Ambassador to Belgium, 
Was nominated by President Truman 
as this country’s first post-war Am- 
bassador to Japan. The President 
sent Mr. Murphy’s name to the Sen- 
ate for confirmation one day after 
he signed the Japanese peace treaty 
(see April 2 issue.) 

A native of Milwaukee, Mr. Mur- 
phy has handled a wide variety of 
diplomatic assignments during his 
31 years with the State Department. 


BRITAIN. Sir Stafford Cripps, So- 
cialist statesman who planned Brit- 
ain’s post-war economic program, 
died on April 21, He was 63 years 
old. Because he was in charge of the 
British Labor government's “belt- 
tightening” campaign, the gaunt, six- 
foot-tall Sir Stafford became known 
as “Mr. Austerity.” 


Crime Among Youth 


“A tragedy of our times” is what 
FBI chief J. Edgar Hoover calls a 
new increase of crime among youth 
in the U.S. ’ 

Arrests of persons under 18 rose 
nearly 8 per cent in 1951, Mr. Hoover 
reported. Their offenses were mainly 
burglary and theft, especially of 
autos. Juvenile delinquency has been 
rising for the past three years, re- 
ported the New York Times this 
month. It increased 10 per cent in 
the U.S. during 1951. 

The FBI's yearly crime report is 
based on statistics from police in 
areas of the U.S. containing about 
half the nation’s population. Other 
facts from the FBI report are: the 
nation’s crime rate has continued up- 
ward, rising by five per. cent last 
year. An average day in 1951 saw at 
least 5,157 major crimes in the U. S. 
More persons aged 23 were arrested 
than any other age group. New Eng- 
land has the lowest murder and rob- 
bery rate of any U.S. region. 





United Nations News 





Tunisia Hearing Barred 


The U. N. Security Council, for 
the first time in its history, refused 
to hear a case brought before it by 
U. N. members. 

The case involved was a plea by 
Tunisia, French Protectorate in 
North Africa, that it was being mis- 
treated and deprived of freedom by 
France (see April 16 issue). The 
Tunisian complaint was sponsored 
by 11 nations of Asia and Africa. 

Only five of the 11 members of the 
Council voted to place the complaint 
on order of business. This was two 
short of the seven “yes” votes re- 
quired. 

Soviet Russia, Nationalist China, 
Brazil, Chile, and Pakistan voted for 
hearing the case. Britain and France 
voted against it. ( France argued that 
it was settling its differences with 
Tunisia and a Council hearing would 
disrupt progress.) The United States 
abstained from voting, along with 
Greece, the Netherlands, and Tur- 
key. 

The American stand was criticized 
by the National Council of Churches, 
the A. F. of L. and the C. I. O. The 
two labor organizations issued a joint 
statement against the State Depart- 
ment’s “unfortunate neutrality in a 


cause where our basic traditions 


should range America on the side of 
the exploited.” 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, American 
representative on the U. N. Human 
Rights Commission, told a press con- 
ference she disagreed with the stand 
the U.S. delegation had taken. She 
said that she felt the United States 
violated its traditional policy by pre- 
venting the U. N. from full airing of 
a complaint. 

Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
explained on April 16 that it was his 
department’s “best judgment” that 
the U.N. should “give time for the 
French and Tunisian authorities to 
discuss, negotiate, and find a solu- 
tion.” 


ON THE © NEWS 


1. Give one significant fact about 
each of the following persons: Thomas 
Mott Osborne, W. Averell Harriman, 
Sir Stafford Cripps. 

2. Why is each of the following coun- 
tries in the news this week: Japan, 
Egypt, Tunisia, West Germany. 

3. The United States took the fol- 
lowing action on a proposal to hear the 
Tunisia case before the U. N. Security 
Council (underline correct answer): 
voted for; voted against; abstained from 
voting. 
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NEW AMBULANCE BUS IN KOREA: Wounded United Nations troops in Korea are now 


evacuated by this new type ambulance bus. 
This eliminates bumpy ride over rough Korean roads. 


run on standard tracks. 


Railroad wheels enable the bus to 
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The Tillamook Burn 


A High School Conservation Project 


ILLAMOOK is the name of a 

county in western Oregon. 

Here. blazed one of the greatest 
forest fires of recent times. It hap- 
pened in the summer of 1933. In two 
weeks, flames wiped out a stand of 
timber that took five hundred years 
to grow. The fire burned up 12 bil- 
lion feet of Douglas fir. That amount 
equals a third of U. S. lumber output 
in 1950! 

In 1939 another forest fire swept 
Tillamook, and in 1945, still another. 
The three fires have turned 300,000 
acres of forest into charred debris.., 
The “Tillamook Burn” covers an area 
almost half the size of Rhode Island! 

Today, this scarred and blackened 
wasteland is turning green again. 
The Oregon State government is re- 
planting the Tillamook Burn. 

It’s the biggest reforestation job in 
history. About 8,000,000 “snags” 
(burnt-out trees) must be cleared 
away. About 40 tons of seed and 
50,000,000 saplings must be planted. 
The job is expected to cost $10,500,- 
000 and last till 1965. By the year 
2020, lumberjacks may again be log- 
ging in the Tillamook Burn. 


High Schoolers Help 


High schoolers of Portland, Ore- 
gon, are helping to replant Tilla- 
mook. 

The project began two years ago. 
Faculty members of the Portland 
public schools called a city-wide 
meeting of delegates from each local 
high school. “Volunteers are needed 
to help replant the Tillamook Burn,” 
a faculty member announced. “This 
is an opportunity to learn about con- 
servation first-hand—and do your 
home state a good turn as well. Will 
you help?” 

The students answered, “We will!” 

Then and there they formed a Stu- 
dent Planning Committee. It organ- 
ized tree-planting squads in each 
high school. 

The high schoolers informed the 
State Department of Forestry of 
their plan. “Glad to have you with 
us,” said a Department spokesman. 
“We'll provide planting tools, seed- 
lings, and trained foresters to show 
you what to do. The state will give 
each high school a 40-acre plot. Your 
schools can use these plots as ‘con- 
servation laboratories.’ ” 
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The student planters work on their 
own time. Teen-agers from all nine 
high schools in Portland take part. 
Grade school pupils also plant under 
the supervision of the high schoolers. 
Portland young people have already 
planted about 60,000 trees in the 
Tillamook Burn. 

The Burn area is located about 50 
miles from Portland. Students get 
there by bus. Portland civic clubs 
and citizens back the conservation 
project by donating money to pay 
for these bus trips. 

Are the high schoolers learning 
the “conservation viewpoint”? 

Here’s what one student planter 
said: “When we go out to plant for 
the first time, we talk about ‘those 
trees.’ But on the way back, we talk 
about ‘our trees’ and how they'll be 
used more wisely in the future.” 

About 1,300 U. S. schools have for- 
est plots of their own. Students tend 
the school forests—and learn conser- 
vation by doing it. 


Arbor Day 


Many schools in the U. S. observe 
Arbor Day at this season of the year, 
by planting trees. On Arbor Day 
Americans pause to remember the 
value of their vast forests. In 1950 
more than 200,000 firés burned down 
15% million acres of these forests. 
Nine out of ten of these fires needn't 
have happened. They were caused 
by man —a_ cigarette carelessly 
thrown, a camp fire left burning. 

Signs along highways in some of 
our western forest states say “Don’t 
be a guberif!” Spell that strange 
word backward—and you'll remem- 
ber to be careful with fire when 
there’s forest around. 


KEEPING OHIO GREEN: Student council at Harding High (Warren, O.) helps state forestry crew plant trees. 

















Too Little Food 
for Too Many People? 


ACH new day finds 55,000 more 

human beings on our planet than 
the day before. Fifty-five thousand 
more mouths to feed! Can the world 
keep on filling more and more dinner 
plates every day? 

Back in 1798 an Englishman named 
Robert Malthus sounded a warning. 
“The world’s population,” he said, 
“is increasing faster than the food 
supply. Before long, there'll be too 
many people, not enough food, and 
increasing misery for mankind.” 

Suppose Malthus were with us 
now. What do you think he would 
say about the following facts? 


1. MORE PEOPLE 


When Malthus was alive there 
were about a billion people on earth. 
Now there are more than twice as 
many. And in another century, at the 
present rate of increase, the world’s 


population would double again. 
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2. LONGER LIFETIMES 

In Malthus’ time the average 
American lived about 35 years. But 
a baby born today in the United 
States can expect 68 years of life. 
(Look at it this way: An American 
150 years ago ate about 35,000 meals 
in his lifetime; now he eats about 
70,000. ) 

In other parts of the world, people 
are living longer, too. Recently the 
U. N. studied death rates in coun- 
tries that contain half the world’s 
populatiox. In the past 20 years, said 
the U. N., death rates dropped by a 
third. 


3. LAG IN FOOD SUPPLY 

Is the world’s food supply keeping 
up with our skyrocketing population 
growth? 

In some places, yes. In the U. S. 
and some other countries where peo- 
ple were already well fed, there is 


THE RISE IN WORLD POPULATION: From 8000 B.C. to 1700 A.D., say experts, 
world population rose from about 1 million to about 600 million—an increase 
of less than one per year for each 1,000 people. Since 1700 the rate of increase 
has been about five per year per 1,000 people; since 1900, over seven per 
year per thousand. The rate may rise to as much as 10 per year per thousand. 


more to eat than ever before. But- 
says the U. N. Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization—people in the 
hungriest nations are getting smaller 
meals today than before World 
War II. Most of these unlucky ones 
live in the “underdeveloped” regions 
shown in the map on page 13. 


Compare these figures: 


U.S. 
POPULATION INCREASE 
1939-1952 20% 13% 
FOOD OUTPUT INCREASE 
1939-1952 40% 9% 


World population is growing fast- 
er than the world’s food supply! And 
already, says FAO, two of every 
three people on earth don’t get 
enough to eat. 

Take a look at the race between 
food and population in two hungry 
lands of Asia: 


1970 
INDIA 1947 (est.) 
Population (in millions) 338 
Calories consumed 
per person per day 1,968 
JAPAN 
Population (in millions) 78 85 
Calories consumed 


per person per day 2,175 1,834 


The calorie is the unit of measure- 
ment for the energy value of food. 
FAO says that a person needs 2,550 
calories per day to stay healthy. The 
average American consumes 3,200 
calories per day. 

Malthus predicted war and starva- 
tion as the result of food supply los- 
ing the race with population. The 
other day President Truman put it 
another way: “stomach communism.” 
He meant that the hungry people of 
the world are likely to “fall for” Com- 
munist propaganda and turn against 
democracy in hope of gaining food. 

But why should food supply lose 
the race? 

Modern science helped bring a 
great increase in population since 
Malthus’ time. Because of new medi- 
cines, improved sanitation, skilled 
health workers, modern hospitals, 
we live longer. 

Now modern science has another 
job to do. Can modern scientific 
methods in farming and food produc- 
tion speed up the world’s food pro- 
duction? Can we prove that Malthus 
was wrong after all? (See next page.) 
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Weapons in the War on Hunger 


UPPOSE you took all the world’s 
food and served it “American- 
style’—three square nfeals a day, 
with plenty of everything. You would 
have enough to feed only half the 
world’s people. 

U. N. experts say: “The world 
must boost its food output by a third 
within the next ten years. Only such 
an effort can give everyone a healthy 
diet.” 

Can we do it? 

“If every farmer made full use of 
the best farming methods,” say the 
experts, “we could produce twice as 
much food as we do now.” 

Let’s look at four main “paths to 


plenty”: 
1. Better Use of THE LAND 


Today in India men are battling 
for more farm land. 

They fight a plant “invader” called 
kans grass. It infests an area in cen- 


FOOD PROBLEM 


tral India twice the size of our state 
of New Jersey. Kans grass strangles 
food crops with its thick, tough 
roots, 

India’s farmers could not budge 
the weed with their crude plows. So 
the Indian government used a §$10,- 
000,000 loan from the World Bank 
to buy 240 U. S.-made tractors. 
These monster tractors pull sharp, 
root-cutting plows which rip out the 
smothering grass. 

India plans to clear 3,000,000 acres 
of farm land from the death-grip of 
kans grass within seven years. This 
will increase India’s wheatlands by 
one eighth. Wheat is India’s chief 
food. 

Planting more land —that’s one 
way man can produce more food. 
Our planet has about 36 billion acres 
of land. Man at present uses only a 
tenth of this to produce food. From 
these 3% billion acres comes 98 per 
cent of the food we eat. 

Some experts say a billion more 
acres in the tropics might be used 
for tree crops, grazing, and some 


other types of farming. The Amazon 
Basin in South America, the Cengo 
region of Africa, and the islands of 
New Guinea, Madagascar, and Bor- 
neo—all have available land. 

Perhaps 300,000,000 more acres 
could be used in the northern re- 
gions of Canada, Russia, and other 
lands close to the North Pole. Farm- 
ers at Umanak, Greenland, grow 
broccoli and radishes above the Arc- 
tic Circle! 

Another way to create new farm 
land is by irrigatioy. About 200,000,- 
000 acres (one fifteenth of the 
world’s farm land) is irrigated. Man 
brings water to more land every 
year. One of the biggest new irriga- 
tion projects—just getting started—is 
Australia’s Snowy Mountains 
Scheme. 

The Snowy Mountains, in the 
southeastern corner of Australia, are 
snow clad for half the year. In the 
warm months this snow melts into 
water which pours into the Snowy 
River. The river flows south through 
a region which gets all the rain it 
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HARNESSING THE ATOM to produce 
more food: Radioactive phosphorus is 
being sifted into fertilizer. The man at 
right holds an instrument containing a 
Geiger counter. Atomic radiation makes 
a clicking sound in the instrument. 
Thus he can “hear” where the fertilizer 
is going in the plant, and in what 
amounts. This information helps scien- 
tists develop types of fertilizer and 
methods of use that will produce 
larger yields of food. USDA photo. 


needs. But on the west side of the 
Snowy Mountains is rich land that’s 
thirsty for water. 

So Australians plan to turn the 
Snowy River around. It would flow 
through two gigantic tunnels drilled 
through solid granite beneath the 
mountains. The tunnels would spill 
the water into Australia’s two great- 
est rivers—the Murray and Murrum- 
bidgee. With this extra water, Aus- 
tralia hopes to put 3,500,000 acres 
of land to use by irrigation—and de- 
velop electric power, too. The huge 
project is expected to take 25 years 
to complete. 

Even more important than “mak- 
ing” new farm land is to save the 
good land we have now. 

Water and wind scour away huge 
amounts of soil every year. In the 
U. S. alone this erosion strips away 


enough soil every year to make half 


a million acres of rich farm land. 

Soil conservation workers are 
showing farmers how to halt this 
waste. For example, in some places 
belts of trees are needed to break 
the strong wind. In other places 
grass should be sowed to hold down 
the soil. 

Better seeds, better tools, better 
types of plants (such as hybrid 
corn) can boost food production. 
Recently U. S. scientists discovered 
three common -weeds in Central 
America that are rich in minerals 
and vitamins and would make excel- 
lent foods. The musk ox of the Arc- 





OUR FRONT COVER shows what is 
claimed to be the first method of cook- 
ing with the sun’s rays. The “umbrella” 
of heat-sensitive metal reflects and con- 
centrates the sun’s heat on a cooking 
vessel placed on a support attached to 
the frame of the “stove.” In photo, 
Indian Prime Minister Nehru’s cook is 
boiling cabbage. It is planned to mass- 
produce the machine in India, to sell 
for about $10. In fuel-short India, 
many farmers cook by burning cakes of 
dried cow dung. If this could be used 
for fertilizer instead of being burned, 
farmers could grow more food. Wide 
World photo. 


tic may become a new meat and 
dairy animal (WW, Apr. 16, p. 8). 
Breeders are seeking to produce a 
sheep that regularly gives birth to 
twins. (Sheep today usually produce 


only one lamb at birth. ) 


For centuries the Chinese and 
other Asian peoples have increased 
their food supply by “fish farming.” 
They raise fish in ponds, or even in 
the flooded rice fields before the crop 
is planted. Some fish ponds have 
yielded 300 pounds of fish per acre 
a year. 

We already have one vast “fish 
pond” that could supply us with a 
lot more food—the sea. 


2. Better Use of THE SEA 


At present, less than one per cent 
of what man eats comes from the 
sea. Yet the sea covers three fourths 
of the world’s surface. About 98 per 
cent of the world’s fish are caught 
north of the equator, mostly in shal- 
low coastal waters. Experts point to 
valuable fishing grounds (now little 
used ) off South America, Africa, and 
Asia. The deep seas far from shore 
may also yield rich fish “harvests.” 

The Humboldt Current is a great 
new fishing ground. This current of 
icy-cold water in the Pacific Ocean 
sweeps up from the Antarctic along 
the western coast of South America. 

A thousand years ago the Inca In- 
dians of Peru hauled in huge quan- 
tities of fish from the Humboldt 
Current region. Then conquerors 


from Europe invaded Peru. For 400 
years the Humboldt Current fish- 
eries were almost forgotten. During 
World War II Peru was short of 
food. Peruvians turned once more to 
the sea. They re-discovered the 
abundance of fish in the Humboldt 
Current. 

Today. families in Peru and Chile 
buy tasty sea food at a quarter the 
price of beef. This new fishing indus- 
try provides employment for at least 
60,000 persons. 

Another idea is the “fish ranch.” 
In shallow areas off the coasts of 
Scotland, the Philippines, and the 
East Indies, men have fenced off 
parts of the sea. They help feed the 
fish trapped there by adding min- 
erals to the water. Setting. up a 
“ranch” often increases the yield of 
fish in an area by 20 times! 

It’s estimated that the world’s fish 
catch could be increased 10 times or 
more by better fishing methods and 
by use of all the available fishing 
grounds. 


3. Better Use of SCIENCE 


Scientists have long been at work 
developing better seeds, tools, and 
farming methods. These improve- 
ments play a big part in raising food 
production. Here we have space for 
only a few of the many startling ideas 
now coming from the laboratories: 





Unusual words in this issue are pronounced and 
defined on page 19. 





“HAVE A BITE OF WOOD? 
During World War II Germany was 
short of food. The Germans made 
“bacon” out of wood chips, and a 
kind of sugar out of wood waste. The 
U. S. has a factory in Oregon that 
turns sawdust into molasses for feed- 
ing livestock. During World War II 
many Swedes fed their cattle large- 
ly on feed made from wood, with no 
ill effects. 

“HAVE A SCUM-WICH?” Did 
you ever notice the green scum that 
forms on the surfaces of stagnant 
pools of water? That scum is made 
up of algae. They are tiny one-celled 
plants that grow in water. 

All plants are little “engines” that 
use sunlight, carbon dioxide, and 
minerals for fuel to grow and mul- 
tiply. Most plants use less than one 
per cent of the sunshine that falls 
on them. 

But chlorella—a kind of algae— 
uses up to 50 per cent! Scientists 
have found a way to speed up chlo- 
rella’s growth so_that a colony of 
chlorella expands in size seven times 


over in the course of a single day! 

Depending on what minerals they 
“feed” to chlorella, scientists can 
turn it into 56 per cent protein or 
into 80 per cent fat. Human bodies 
need both protein and fat to stay 
healthy. 

Last year an experimental “chlo- 
rella factory” went into production 
at Cambridge, Mass. In tanks and 
tubes exposed to the sun, scientists 
produce one pound of chlorella for 
every two gallons of water. ( Nature 
uses 100,000 gallons of water to get 
the same result.) If chlorella can be 
grown cheaply enough it may be a 
valuable animal feed—or human 
food! 

“GROWTH-BOOSTERS.” Sci- 
ence is helping farmers produce 
more meat with less feed. Newly- 
discovered “wonder drugs” do the 
trick. One of these is aureomycin, a 
chemical similar to penicillin. Many 
calves are getting a diet of feed 
mixed with aureomycin. These ani- 
mals grow 20 per cent faster than 
those that dine on ordinary feed. 


Aureomycin-fed hogs, chickens, tur- 
keys show similar spurts in growth. 

This means that farmers can save 
both feed and time in growing meat 
animals. Thus they can produce more 
meat per year. Most large feed mak- 
ers in the U. S. are adding the drug 
to prepared feeds. If all hog-raisers 
in the U. S. used this super-feed, the 
nation’s pork supply could be in- 
creased one fifth, it is claimed. That 
would make about four extra pork 
chops per week available to every 
American family. 

KRILIUM. A U. S. chemical com- 
pany has developed a “soil condi- 
tioner” called krilium. Mix a little in 
soil that is sticky or crusty. The soil 
almost immediately breaks up into 
pea-size lumps. Then the soil is easy 
to plow. Krilium lets water soak 
through soil easily, and also keeps 
the water from washing the soil 
away. Vegetables in krilium-treated 
soil have grown 30 to 100 per cent 
larger than those planted in un- 
treated soil. 

(Continued on page 21) 





Pacross. 


. Noon day meal. 
. Broken coats of grain 


seeds. 


11. Certain, positive. 


. Cereal grain grown in 
flooded soil. 
Editor (abbr.). 
. Lose luster, become dull. 
. College degree. 
. Assist. 
. Capital of Idaho. 


22. You may buy peas fresh, 


frozen, or in a 

B. FS cxccnstate Colorado. 

5. Drawback (abbr. ). 

. Devil’s food 

. To prick painfully. 

. Restores to health. 

. Highway. 

. Murmur of a cat. 

. Death notices in news- 
papers. 

5. Farming implements. 

. Golf mounds. 

. Command to horses: turn 
to the right. 

. Meat and vegetable dish. 

2. Possesses. 

3. Starvation diet: 
and water. 

. Look. 

. Printer’s measure. 

. Citrus fruits. 

. Filet sole. 

. A canned meat made 
from veal, pork, or beef. 
. Sly, sinister look. 

. Abstains from eating. 

. Efface, rub out. 


2. 
pei 
aft, 

5. 

6. 
°. 7. 

8. 


9. 
*10. 
183. 


*15. 


. Pen 


You and me. 
Pecan, almond, etc. 
Popular seafood: 


_———— Sli‘ Y 

King who ordered John 
the Baptist behea 

Full of life, alert. 

Yeast makes bread 
German expression of 
sorrow: Alas! 

Compass direction. 
Harvests. 

Candy are found 
on Christmas trees. 

To lose weight one goes 
ona : 

—, 


. Pop a 


Rcohen € Cak 


. Milk, butter, and cheese 


are produced at 


7 See 
. Nautical units of speed. 


. Rin 


lets. 


28. Fuel for a car. 
. Coffee is poured into a 


2. Not this one, the 


one. 


33. Legume vegetable. 


. Adolescent: a 


-ager. 


. Useless, injurious oa 
37. Sugar tastes —___ 
. Small unit of weight ay | ‘in 


the metric system (pl. ). 


. Bird of prey. 
. Bothersome child. 
. Venison is the meat of a 


. This U. S. Government 


agency helps control food 
rices (abbr. ). 
arine food comes from 


South America (abbr. ). 
(abbr. ). 


: Rupees 


From Soup to Nuts 


By Ernestine Jackson, Hungerford H.S., Winter Park, Fla. 
(Starred words refer to food) 
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STUDENTS are invited to submit original crossword purzies for publication 


in Scholastic Magazines. 


Each puzzle should be built around one subject, 


which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any field of knowledge. 
Moximum about 60 words, of which at least 10 must be related to the 
theme. For any original puzzle published we will pay you $10.00. Entries 
must include puzzle, definitions and answers on separate sheets. Give 
name, address, school and grade. Address Puzzle Editor, World Week, 


351 Fourth Ave, New York 10, N. Y. Answers in next issue. 
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a Grocer 


OE Kinsey offers proof that you 

don’t have to be a “graybeard” to 
hold a responsible position in the busi- 
ness world. Joe is 21 years old and he 
has been manager of a big new Kroger 
store in Dayton, Ohio, for the past six 
months. The grocery store that Joe 
manages has from 12 to 15 full and 
part-time employees. Some of these 
workers are nearly twice as old as Joe. 
Others are still in high school 

Recently we visited Joe’s store to 
hear about the story behind his success. 

Joe was born in Dayton in 1930. At 
Roosevelt High School, he went out for 
football and boxing. He also found time 
to play basketball at the YMCA. In ad- 
dition, Joe held a part-time job at a 
Kroger store all during high school. His 
first job at Kroger’s was putting gro- 
ceries into bags while the customers 
were paying their bills. Joe earned 75¢ 
an hour for bagging groceries. 

Soon Joe became a grocery stock 
clerk at $1.10 an hour. He put goods 
on shelves, swept the floor, and an- 
swered customers’ questions. In 1948, 
when Joe Kinsey finished high school, 
he took charge of the produce depart- 
ment of a neighborhood Kroger store. 
Joe’s job in this department included 
ordering fruits and vegetables, arrang- 


displays, trimming vege- 
Tl 


ing counter 
tables, and selling produce 

In 1949 Joe Kinsey became head 
grocery clerk at this store. He was in 
charge of ordering groceries for the 
store, supervising the recelving of 
goods, and storing goods in the stock 
rooms. He then earned $1.38 an hour 
In 1951, the Kroger Company chose 
Joe to take the special company course 
in store manager training. This course 
includes 40 weeks of on-the-job train- 
ing in every department of Kroger store 
work—dairy, grocery, 
etc.—as well as night classes The man 
f the training course was a 


produce, meat, 
in charge 
former store manager. Joe received his 
regular this training 
period. 

On October 15, 1951, Joe became 
manager of the Patterson Road branch 
of the Kroger Company. As manager, he 
works a 45-hour week and earns $96, 


during 


} 
Saiary 


Joe Kinsey, youthful manager of Kroger Co. grocery store, waits on a customer. 


with opportunity for much higher pay 
at larger stores. But Joe isn't rest- 
ing on his laurels. He still goes to night 
school—where he studies public speak- 
ing, advertising, business organization, 
and accounting 


Everyone’s a Salesman! 


We asked Joe to describe to us the 
most important qualities that a sales 
man should have..We learned that he 
believes in these five principles of sales- 
manship: 

1. Friendliness. You pay attention to 
individual people and call them by their 
right names. You are tactful and con- 
siderate of other people 

2. Aftentiveness. You study peopl 
to discoverithe best times and the best 
methods to “sell” them 

3. Sincerity. You should know the 
facts before you make a general state- 
ment and you should mean what you 
You wouldn’t say that a loaf of 
bread you knew it 


Say. 


Was fresh when 
wasn’t. 

4. Enthusiasm 
take, you should put 


‘sales talk.” 


enthusiasm 


Whatever you under- 
zip and life into 
A good salesman can 
from 


your 
show invthing 
washing powder to calf’s liver. 

5. Helpfulness. It's your job to be as 
helpful to people who come into your 
store as you are to friends. If 
someone asks you a question, answer 
to the best of your ability. If you don’t 
know the answer, direct the inquiry to 
someone who does 

These five principles of salesmanship 
are principles which should extend to 
our everyday lives. We're not born with 
them; we develop them as we grow up. 
Of course, a part-time sales job in a 
neighborhood store provides a partic- 


youl 


ularly good opportunity to practice 
these principles. 

Fortunately for young people, it is 
fairly easy to find part-time jobs at 
neighborhood stores. There are Kroger 
stores from the Great Lakes to Georgia, 
from Kansas to Pennsylvania. You might 
also inquire about jobs at a local Lig- 
gett’s, Woolworth’s, Kresge’s, or some 
other store. 

“Tell young people to apply for jobs 
in person,” Joe advised us. “I hire only 
part-time workers who apply in person. 
Also tell them to clean up and dress 
up before applying for a job. Sales peo- 
ple must be neat and clean. I pay spe- 
cial attention to personal appearance 
when I'm hiring part-time workers.” 

In addition to hiring part-time work- 
ers, Joe Kinsey may also recommend to 
Kroger that someone be hired for a 
full-time job. Then the district manager 
interviews the applicant and decides 
whether Kroger will hire him or not. 

“What opportunities does Kroger 
have for careers for girls?” we asked. 

Joe smiled. “Well, my wife was a 
cashier in a Kroger store when I met 
her at a Kroger picnic,” he said. “She 
still works part-time in my store.” 

“Girls get jobs as checkers at the 
cash registers in our stores. Able check- 
ers sometimes are promoted to head 
cashier. A head cashier earns $1.22% an 
hour. Other girls are promoted from 
store jobs to better-paying positions in 
our main offices. During World War II 
some of our store managers were wo- 
men.”—WiLL1aM Fave, Vocational Ed. 
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Helping the Worl 
Help 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 


There are as many answers to this week’s discussion ques- 
tion as there are points of view. 

One point of view was advanced by President Truman in 
the inaugural address following his 1948 election. The Presi- 
cent laid down four courses of foreign policy .which his 
Administration expected to follow. The fourth course was a 
policy of lending aid to underdeveloped and backward coun- 
tries of the world. This. would be done by making available 
to these countries American technical assistance and “know- 
how,” and by fostering American investments of private 
capital. The plan came to be known as “Point 4.” 

Mr. Truman was of the opinion that the United States 
would benefit materially from sucha program. Not only 
would we have the satisfaction of lending a helping hand. 
There would also be improved trade relations. We would 
export more goods. And more raw materials would be avail- 
able to us for import. It would also be difficult for Com- 
munist ideas to grab a foothold in areas where living con- 
ditions were improved. 

Congress authorized the Point 4 program in 1950. The 
program was continued and expanded in 1951 and is now 
running in its second year. Y 

The Secretary of State, Dean Acheson, has the responsi- 


A pro and con discussion: 


What is the best way for us to help backward 
areas raise their standard of living 


Itself 


bility for directing the Point 4 program. Stanley Andrews, 

former Ar editor, was named last week to serve as 
administrator. There is also an International Development 
Advisory Board of 13 citizens. The Board represents civic 
and professional organizations concerned with Point 4. 

To carry out Point 4 projects the administrator uses the 
services of the technical agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment—Departments of Agriculture, Interior, Labor, and 
Commerce, and the Federal Security Agency 

About 60 programs conducted by private organizations | 
are closely akin to the Point 4 program. These organizations 
were invited to combine their work with the Government's 
Point 4 program. The United Nations also has a technical 
assistance program. The “Colombo Plan” is a somewhat 
similar British Commonwealth program for Southeast Asia. 

Congress required that the Point 4 program be run as far 
as possible through private business and organizations. So 
far it has been about 90 per cent a government operation. 

Technical cooperation programs are now under way in 
more than 40 countries. But the Point 4 program has critics 
as well as defenders, Are we going in the right direction? 
What is the best way for us to help backward areas raise 
their standard of living? 








underdeveloped 


intermediate developed 


Department of State 


Two-thirds of the world’s people live in underdeveloped areas. Using primitive farming methods they raise barely enough 
food to live. Living standa.ds are better in intermediate areas, but only about one-third as high as in developed areas. 
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We spread the light of friendship and 
good will 

Address by Robert S. Kerr, U. S. Sen- 
ator, Oklahoma, Democrat. 

In terms of cost, the Point 4 program 
today is figuratively no bigger than a 
man’s hand. Yet I am persuaded that it 
has for the future a significance which 
surpasses anything else we are doing in 
foreign affairs today. 

The Point 4 program consists prima- 
rily of technical assistance provided by 
American technicians. These go out 
among the peoples of the other coun- 
tries to demonstrate our improved 
methods of increasing production, to 
promote economic development, and to 
help raise the standards of living. The 
methods employed are _ particularly 
suited, and of the greatest value, to the 
largely primitive atid rural economies of 
underdeveloped countries. Because 80 
per cent or more of the people of these 
areas live on farms or in villages, their 
greatest need is to produce sufficient 
food for themselves and their fellow 
countrymen. 

In order to do this they do not re- 
quire large grants of dollars or of con- 
sumer goods, nor do they require large 
numbers of tractors or other heavy 
machinery. They need to be taught sim- 
ple basic steps which they themselves 
can understand and apply, largely with 
the resources they already have. They 
need scythes instead of sickles, plows of 
steel instead of wooden sticks, better 
seed and livestock. 

I saw this morning a man who had 
just returned from India, where he had 
been operating in a capacity much lke 
that of a county agent in our own coun- 
try. He had with him a sickle...a 
curved steel knife, about 12 or 14 inches 
' in length, with a short wooden handle. 
He astounded us by telling us that 98 








PHYSICIANS 


per cent of all the wheat produced in 
India is harvested by means of such an 
instrument. 

He had a wooden plow, of which the 
portion used to stir up the ground was 
little more than a forked stick; and be- 
side it he had what looked to me about 
like a 6-inch turning plow, made of 
steel, supported by a steel arm, which 
he indicated cost the farmer in India 
about $2.50. 

He told of having introduced that 
small, steel turning plow to the farmers, 
who for centuries had used only the 
wooden stick, and of how a simple im- 
plement of that kind . . . when put into 
use by those farmers, had resulted in 
their securing a 100 per cent increase 
in the per acre production of wheat. 

Point 4 deliberately emphasizes the 
rural approach. It specializes in the 
services of trained American techni- 
cians, agricultural research and exten- 
sion specialists, public health doctors 
and nurses, teachers and vocational in- 
structors, engineers and public adminis- 
trators. These technicians are supplied 
with moderate amounts of equipment 
and operating funds, in order that they 
may show the people [of underdevel- 
oped countries} how to put the ‘im- 
proved techniques into practice. 

Instructors from other countries are 
given training in these techniques, both 
in their own or neighboring countries 
and in the United States. These instruc- 
tors are the very seed of Point 4. Their 
work among their fellow countrymen, 
when they return home, multiplies the 
benefits of this good-neighbor program 
many fold. Its benefits are quite out of 
proportion to the limited amounts it 
costs us. 

Point 4 does not promise [other 
people] charity in the form of food or 
goods they do not earn. It builds them 
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HEALTH FACTORS: Two-thirds of 


intermediate developed 


Department of State 


world’s people lack good health facilities. 


Will better living conditions mean a longer life span and more hungry mouths? 


by teaching them to create new wealth 
of their own. 

One of the major objectives of Point 4 
is to help mobilize the capital which 
exists in many of the countries where 
we operate along this line, and to help 
create conditions which will make in- 
vestment attractive and profitable to 
private capital. 

This is good business in every way 
for the United States, as well as for the 
people we help. 

As they increase their efficiency and 
expand their economies with the help 
of our technicians, they will produce 
more of the essential materials which 
we buy from them to supply our own 
expanding industrial machine. 

This is in our own interest, because 
we depend on these countries for nearly 
three-fourths of the strategic materials 
we need. As their standards of living 
rise and their purchasing power in- 
creases, they will be able to buy more 
goods from us. 

Even now, with their average per 
capita income around $80 a year, these 
countries take 44 per cent of our ex- 
ports. Think what doubling their per 
capita income would mean in terms of 
a better market for American goods. 


We cannot adopt a policy which gives 
away all of our people's earnings 


Address by Robert A. Taft, U.S. Sen- 
ator, Ohio, Republican. 

Just as our nation can be destroyed 
by war, it can also be destroyed by a 
political or economic policy at home 
which destroys liberty, or breaks down 
the fiscal and economic structure of the 
United States. We cannot adopt a for- 
eign policy which gives away all of our 
people’s earnings, or imposes . . . a tre- 
mendous burden on the individual 
American. ... We cannot assume a 
financial burden in our foreign policy 
so great that it threatens liberty at 
home. .. . 

I don’t mean to say that, as respon- 
sible citizens of the world, we should 
not gladly extend charity or assistance 
to those in need. I do not mean to say 
that we should not align ourselves with 
the advocates of freedom everywhere. 
We did this kind of thing for many 
years, and we were respected as the 
most disinterested and charitable nation 
in the world. 

But the contribution of supplies to 
meet extraordinary droughts or famine 
or refugee problems or other emergen- 
cies [is one thing. It] is very different 
from a global plan for general free assist- 
ance to all mankind on an organized 
scale as part of our foreign policy. 

Our foreign policy in ordinary times 
should not [have] the motive of raising 
the standard of living of millions 
throughout the world, because that is 
utterly beyond our capacity. I believe it 





is impossible with American money, or 
other outside aid, to raise in any sub- 
stantial degree the standard of living of 
the millions throughout the world, who 
have created their own problems of soil 
destruction or over-population. 

Fundamentally, I doubt if the stand- 
ard of living of any people can be suc- 
cessfully raised . . . except by their own 
efforts. We can advise; we can assist, if 
the initiative and the desire and the 
energy to improve themselves is present. 
But our assistance cannot be a princi- 
pal motive for foreign policy. .. . 

I believe that some program like the 
Point 4 program is justified to a limited 
extent, even if the Russian threat were 
completely removed. 

But such programs should be sound 
economic projects, for the most part 
undertaken by private enterprise. Any 
United States Government contribution 
is in the nature of charity to poor coun- 
tries and should be limited in amount. 
We make no such contribution to simi- 
lar projects in the United States. 


This is the kind of meddling that will 


make us enemies 


Address hy Howard H. Buffett, U. S. 
Representative, Nebraska, Republican. 

I would like to report my own opinion 
of Point 4. I regard it as a type of med- 
dling . . . well-meaning in nature, that 
will make us enemies and lose us friends 
in foreign lands. I have only contempt 
for the glib propaganda that Point 4 is 
a device that improves upon the efforts 
made by our foreign missionary socie- 
ties. I believe that Point 4 has been con- 
cocted and “sold” to the Fair Deal by 
so-called liberals whose real allegiance 
is to the philosophy of collectivism. 


There is an alternative which does not 
depend on the American taxpayer 


Excerpts from an editorial in the Los 
Angeles Times for March 20, 1951. 

Point 4 never dies. President Truman 
proposed this switch on the give-away 
program in his inaugural address in 
1949, and since that time all the global 
planners have been conning the atlases, 
finding far places where the American 
taxpayers’ money may be spent for the 
greater glory of one thing and another. 

Of course, all this spending of public 
funds is supposed to help the United 
States. The appeal is always to our en- 
lightened self-interest. The more we 
spend abroad, the stronger our position. 
The seventeenth century barber-surgeon 
operated on the same principle; he bled 
his: patients nearly white to cure them 
of their ills, from pox to flux. 

The latest program for activating 
Point 4 was produced under official 
auspices. The President has received it 
from Nelson D. Rockefeller, who headed 
the board that drew it up. It is big, both 
in outlook and in money. Without look- 
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ECONOMIC FACTORS: Cure for hungry 


imermedore 
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movths is industrialization and scientific 


farming. But is this the safest and the most profitable way to invest our money? 


ing very deep one can find $950,000,000 
in proposed appropriations. 

The Rockefeller board first of all 
would consolidate our international 
charities, following the logic of a local 
Community Chest, in an organization 
called the Overseas Economic Adminis- 
tration. This OEC would absorb the 
Marshal] Plan (ECA) and a score of 
other give-away programs administered 
by various United States agencies. The 
OEC would spend $500,000,000 on 
railroads, harbors, irrigation projects, 
and on health and training programs. 
The board also proposes a United States 
contribution of $200,000,000 (to a fund 
of $500,000,000) for the construction 
of public works by an international de- 
velopment authority. 

The board wants private enterprise 
to join it in building a better world. To 
get American businessmen interested it 
proposed to guarantee them against 
losses in countries whose currencies are 
even shakier than our own. As a [safe- 
guard] against the [fluctuations] of 
foreign Currencies it would establish a 
$100,000,000 authority in the Import- 
Export Bank to take the risk out of 
foreign investments, and would toss an- 
other $150,000,000 into a $400.000,000 
international finance corporation, which 
would be a department of the bank, to 
make loans to private enterprise for 
business abroad. 

The first question that occurs is how 
long would private, more or less free, 
enterprise remain so under this Gov- 
ernment protection? The scheme might 
increase American investment abroad. 
Indeed, it ought to, for the American 
investor would be shielded from almost 
all losses. His would not be risk capital, 
which is what keeps private enterprise 
progressing. He would take no more 
risk than he would in buying a United 
States Government bond. The American 
taxpayers would assume all the risk. 


The second question is, How much 
private enterprise or initiative or imagi- 
nation would [there be in] such a 


scheme? The Government, taking all the _ 


risks, would tend to direct the foreign 
investment. Private businesses would be 
Government concessions, which Gov- 
ernment would give or refuse. 

Who would want to take a chance 
with a strictly private enterprise abroad, 
when he could get into something 
which the Government would guaran- 
tee—if, of course, the Government had 
planned it? 

All this global planning would seem 
more reasonable if there were no alter- 
native which did not depend on the 
American taxpayer. But there: is one, 
and it works. 

Lorania K. Francis has been reporting 
in the Times from Dhahran, Saudi 
Arabia, about the operations of Aramco, 
the great American oil-producing cor- 
poration. Aramco is doing in Saudi 
Arabia all the things that can be 
dreamed of under Point 4, except to 
make the Saudi Arabians clients of the 
American taxpayers. As a result of 
Aramco’s self-interest . . . Arabs are 
healthier, wealthier, and wiser, the last 
in the sense that they are learning 
American technology by working at 
jobs where it is applied. 

Aramco’s guaranty is that oil can al- 
ways be sold at a profit. It needs no 
Point 4 subsidy. Its risk lies in its rela- 
tionship avith the government of Saudi 
Arabia. It was willing to take that risk. 
It has established better relations with 
the Arabs, officially and unofficially, 
than our army of bureaucrats has been 
able to do with any of the peoples on 
whom they pour ECA money. 

In Arabia Point 4 is operating with- 
out the American taxpayers. Why not 
give some thought to creating the politi- 
cal climate which will allow more of the 
same to develop? 


a the 








Q. There seem to be dozens of col- 
umns in magazines and newspapers on 
skin care for girls, but what should a 
boy do if his skin is covered with pim- 
ples? 

A. So far as skin blemishes are con- 
cerned, the advice for boys is the same 
as that for girls 

Changes in the body chemistry of 
adolescent boys and girls may make 
the face and back break out. Fortu- 
nately, this type of acne usually clears 
up as you grow older, but there are 
some things you can do to help. 

First comes food. Here is a simple 

j guide to intelligent food selection for a 
clear skin. 

Milk: Drink at least three glasses of 
milk a day. It sometimes helps to drink 
skim milk or buttermilk instead of 
whole milk—they’re less fatty. Don’t 
flavor milk with chocolate. 

Meat and Fish: Eat at least one por- 
tion of either one (or both) every day. 
Eat lean meats and fish; cut away the 
fatty parts. Do not eat fried meat or 
fish—only broiled, boiled, or baked. 
Avoid fatty pork and smoked, salted, 
or spiced meats and fish. 


Eggs: Try to eat at least six eggs a 
week—any style, except fried. 

Cheese: The least fatty cheese is cot- 
tage cheese. Eat it as often as you wish. 
Other fresh cheeses are all right, too, 
except cream cheese which is too fatty. 
Better skip fermented cheeses such as 
Camembert, Roquefort, etc. 

Butter, Cream: Use butter or marga- 
rine sparingly on bread, hot cereals and 
vegetables. Avoid heavy cream and 
whipped cream. 

Vegetables: Eat at least two servings 
of vegetables a day, one of which is 
green. Vegetables may be boiled or 
baked, but should not be fried. 

Salads: Eat a generous portion of raw 
salad every day. It doesn’t matter 
whether the raw food is in salad form, 
or eaten “out of hand,” such as whole 
tomatoes, raw carrots, celery stalks, etc. 

Fruits: Try to have fruit or fruit 
juice at every meal. Eat raw fruit at 
least twice a day. Do not add sugar 
to cooked or canned fruit, and drink 
unsweetened fruit juices. 

Breads, Cereals: Eat some bread with 
each meal. Choose whole-grain breads, 
such as wheat or rye, or enriched white 


bread. Eat cereals, either cooked or 
dry, with milk instead of cream, and 
add little or no sugar. 

Desserts: Your best choices for des- 
serts are fruit, gelatin, custards and 
simple puddings, with plain vanilla ice 
cream as a special treat. Foods like 
chocolate, nuts, pastries, pies, rich 
cakes, jellies, and jams tend to aggra- 
vate an acne condition. 

Miscellaneous: Cross off your list such 
foods as thick salad dressings, rich 
sauces, greasy gravies, spicy foods and 
delicatessen. Go easy on candy. (Gum 
drops and hard candy are your best 
choices when you feel you must have 
a piece of candy.) Avoid chocolate and 
nuts. 

Cleanliness is another part of the 
fight-acne program. Wash your face at 
least twice a day with warm water and 
soap, and rinse in cold water. Don't 
pick at your face, or infections may 
set in. 

Fresh air and exercise are important 
because they stimulate circulation. 
Make an effort to be outdoors every 
afternoon, especially on sunny days. 
Get plenty of sleep at night in a well- 
ventilated room. 

Except for very severe cases which 
may need a doctors attention, the 
average acne condition will respond 
to diet, hygiene, and the passage of 
time. Remember, too, that blemishes 
on your face look much worse to you 
than they do to others. Try not to be 
self-conscious about them. Lots of your 
friends are in the same boat! 





Short Shots 


HEN our big league clubs get into 

a jam, they don’t call for the G-men. 
They yell for the K-men. The names 
of the greatest relief pitchers in the 
business all start with K. There are 
Ellis Kinder, Red Sox; Clyde King, 
Dodgers; Jim Konstanty, Phillies; and 
Bob Kuzava, Yankees. 

Kan you kall this a koincidence? 


*** How the Braves hated to “lose” 
Chet Nichols, their 20-year-old pitch- 
ing find, to the Armed Forces. As a 
rookie last season, Chet topped the 
league with a 2.88 earned-run average. 
Chet’s feat was no surprise to the 
fans around Pawtucket, R. I. Three 
years ago, Chet didn’t lose a game at 
Pawtucket H.S. He won all 10 of his 
starts, including six shutouts and 61 
scoreless innings in a row. In one of 
these games, he whiffed 23 batters! 


from Coach 
Paul Park 


e* Letter-of-the-week, 
Granville Smith, of St. 


(Minn.) H.S.: “Our kids are very 
proud of their baseball team’s record. 
In the past seven years, we've won 28 
out of 31 conference games, including 
13 shutouts and a 20-game winning 
streak. We've also won six straight 
championships and tied for the other. 

“Our best year was 1950, when we 
won I1 straight games, six of them by 
shutouts. In our first five gdmes, our 
pitchers chucked three no-hitters and 
two one-hitters! All in all, we gave up 
only 13 runs and 31 hits, and stole 97 
bases to only .seven against us during 
the year! 

“I'm very proud of my boys. We not 
only play to win and have fun, but we 
also have great times loading the cars 
on Sunday and attending church to- 
gether. We've been doing this for seven 
years and I know there’s a place for it 
in sports.” 


e** “How did overlook Frank 
Selvy, of Furman U., in your basketball 
ratings this season?” wonder David 
McManaway and Leslie Timms, of 
Greenville (S.C.) Jr. H.S. “Frank hit 
the cords for 590 points in 24 games 
(a 24.6 average)—fifth best in the na- 
tion. He hit for 36 points against Duke, 


you 


44 against V.M.L., and 49 against Wof- 
ford.” 


**-* Another rooting section—the soph- 


omore students at Blake School in 
Minneapolis, Minn.—are whooping it up 
for Paul Giel, sophomore football star 
at the U. of Minnesota. Playing for a 
weak Gopher eleven, Paul still managed 
to rewrite the Big Ten record books. 
The triple-threat star broke the marks 
for total offense and for average yards 
gained per game. 

Though Johnny Karras, of the 
championship Illinois team, was the 
glamor boy of the Midwest, the Big 
Ten coaches picked Giel over Karras on 
their All-Star team! 


*** “I believe we have one of the 
youngest basketball officials in the 
business here at Trimble County H.S. 
(Bedford, Ky.),” writes Coach A. L. 
Seesholtz. “The official! works in scrim- 
mage games played by boys in the 7th, 
8th, and 9th grades. He calls all the 
plays on his side of the court, and is 
truly an inspiration to all the boys in 
our school. His name is Ronnie 
Whitaker, and. he’s a second grader 
just eight years old!” 

—Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 





Dear Editor 
I liked your Feb. 6 unit on France 





very much. 
I was especially interested in the fact | 
that France contributed the Statue of | 
Liberty to the United States. But I think | 
you should have told a little more about | 
the statue; I would like to know when | 

France gave it to the United States. 
Margaree James 

Wilson H. S. 

Florence, S.C. 


The Statue of Liberty was a gift 
given to the United States as an expres- 
sion of France’s friendship for this coun- 
try, in commemoration of our 100th 
anniversary. Although work on the 
statue had been begun prior to 1876, 
the job was a monumental one, and only 
the forearm of the statue was completed 
in time to be exhibited at the U. S. Cen- 
tennial Exposition of 1876. Not until 
1885 did the completed statue arrive in 
this country. It was brought here at that 
time on a French ship, in 210 separate 
packing cases. Then the difficult job of 
assemblage was commenced. In 1886 
the finished statue was dedicated. 


—Editor. | 





Dear Editor: 
I would like to compliment you on| 
your article, “How’s Your Health?” I 
haven’t read any comments on it in 
“Say What You Please.” I’m sure every- 
one is interested in his health—espe- 
cially teen-agers. “How’s Your Health?” 
has some wonderful tips for high school 
kids. I hope you'll continue it. Everyone 
in our school enjoys it. 
Gail Frank 
Ridgewood (N. J.) H. S. | 





Dear Editor 
I would like to make a correction in| 
your Feb. 27 issue of World Week. A| 
question on the workbook page stated | 
that Australia and New Zealand were 
having their winter season. The answer 
sheet said this statement was true. 
Don’t Australia and New Zealand have | 
seasons opposite from those of the U. S.? | 
Larry Betrozoff 

Raymond (Wash.) H. S. 


As the article on page 10 in the Feb. 
27 issue pointed out, it is summer in 
Australia and New Zealand when it is 
winter in the northern hemisphere. We 
slipped up in marking that answer 
“true” in the answer list in the Teacher 
Edition.—Editor. 





i Pie 
an R 


JUMPY JACK iis bike rides 
like a bronc. No one told him about 
the Roadmaster—how its coil- 
spring fork soaks up bumps, rides 
like a limousine. 


SCRATCHALONG 

SAM He could have avoided all 
those scratches with a Roadmaster, 
“the bike with the bumpers”. Front 
and rear bumpers protect the bike 
and the rider. 


BILL Even 
looks like his bike—no streamlining. 
Somebody tell him about the Road- 
master—streamlined like a "52 car 
with a 100% stronger, electronic- 


welded frame. 


DIM DORA Always in the 
dark even with a flashlight. Brighten 
her up about the Roadmaster— it's 
got a searchbeam headlight plus a 
brake-operated, auto-type stop light. 


if you see’em around 
tell’em about 


e Electronic-welded frame 

e Shockmaster coil-spring fork 

e Bumpers 

e Searchbeam headlight 

e Electronic horn in the tank 

e Streamlined 

e Auto-type, brake-operated stop light 


FREE — write for your folder showing 

the many models of Roadmaster to: AMF 

Roadmaster, West 117th Street and 

Berea Road, Cleveland 7, Ohio. 

CLEVELAND WELDING COMPANY 

Subsidiary of AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY, New York 
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Q. Do you think 
it is appropriate 
for teen-age girls 
to wear either 
blue jeans or 
slacks to school? 


A. You readers 
have many differ- 
ent opinions on 
this subject, as re- 
cent “Say What You Please!” letters 
have proved. Let’s see whether we 
can’t come to some conclusions. 

Most schogls have rules which 
forbid the wearing of blue jcans to 
school (except for shop courses). If 
your school has no rules about blue 
jeans, the individual girl is faced 
with a highly “debatable” choice! 

The “pro” arguments are, of course, 
that blue jeans are inexpensive, sen- 
sible, and comfortable. And for these 
reasons, most people would agree 
that blue jeans are appropriate for a 
hayride, a hike, or a housecleaning 
spree! 

But as to whether or not they’re 
appropriate for a classroom, a date, 
or a visit—that’s another question. 
Let's be frank. Slacks and blue jeans 
just aren’t becoming to most girls. 
They give a girl a “tomboy” appear- 


Gay Head 


ance which completely hides the pos- 
sibility that she might look like “a 
dream” at a dance or party. 

On the other hand, there are occa- 
sions when appearance isn’t the main 
consideration. In many rural schools, 
girls have to walk long distances in 
cold, muddy, or stormy weather in 
order to get to school. Blue jeans 
may be the most practical garment 
under these conditions. 

But remember that school is a 
“practice ground” for business and 
adult life. Unless a girl is planning to 
become a truck driver, mover, house 
painter, or the like, she won't be 
wearing blue jeans to the “office.” 

Now is the time a teen-age girl 
should be learning how to choose her 
clothes so that when she’s ready to 
go to work or to become the “young 
matron,” she'll dress appropriately— 
and becomingly! 


Q. I like a girl who seems to pre- 
fer to chase boys instead of letting 
the boys chase her. I keep asking her 
for dates, but she constantly refuses. 
What can I do? 


A. Many boys have this same 
problem—perhaps not with girls who 
“prefer to chase boys”—but with girls 
who constantly refuse to go out with 
them. So let’s think of all the things 
a boy in such a situation can do— 
sensible things, and silly things, too. 
You can, of course, keep on running 
after her in the hope that some day 
soon she'll run out of breath. Or you 
can stop chasing her as an experi- 


ment, to see if she'll start chasing 
you. You can make yourself “ultra- 
chasable” by buying a new suit, and 
casually cramming a large wad of 
bills in your pocket. Finally, you can 
ask yourself why she’s the kind of 
girl who likes to chase boys, and 
why you're the kind of boy who 
chases after a girl who refuses to go 
out with him! Of all these sugges- 
tions, the last one is the only really 
sensible one, isn’t it? 

Why does a girl chase a boy? Be- 
cause she’s misinformed — thinking 
that that method is the only “sure” 
way to be certain of a date? Or is she 
just testing her own power, finding 
out how many boys like her? Per- 
haps she’s just “playing” with the 
idea of going out with boys and is 
making it impossible for herself by 
chasing after the boys who won't 
date her, and refusing the boys who 
would like to date her! In any case, a 
girl who “chases” after boys isn't 
really acting very grown-up about 
“dating.” 

A boy who “chases” after a girl 
who either doesn’t want to date him 
or is dating one boy exclusively is 
also making dating impossible for 
himself. There are many nice, attrac- 
tive, fun-loving girls who will accept 
a boy’s invitations. After a reasonable 
amount of “chasing” on a boy’s part 
(to show his sincerity ), a boy should 
stop wasting his time and attention 
on a girl who is clearly not ready to 
accept his invitations. Happy hunt- 
ing! 





A Big Question 


Miss Bennington called the class 
to order. “I have a question to put 
before you,” she began. “Do you wish 
to take your final examination in the 
usual way—in my presence—or would 
you like to be put on your honor? 
Discuss the question among your- 
selves, and then we'll take a vote 
on it.” 


1. How would you vote? If your 
class had the honor system, would 


you live up to the code—regardless 
of how you had voted? Would you 
live up to the code just as much for 
a daily quiz as for a final exam? 
Would it make any difference to you 
whether some other students — or 
none — were cheating? Would you 
report the cheating? Would you take 
pride in your decision not to cheat 
or “kick yourself” for not doing so if 
you got a lower grade as a result? 
Would your decision not to cheat be 
based on a fear of being “caught” 
or on a personal code of honor? 

2. Do you think the honor system 
would work in your school? Or might 
the temptation to cheat prove to be 
too much for many boys and girls 
your age? What is usually responsi- 
ble for cheating? The thrill of “get- 
ting away” with something? The de- 
sire to appear better-prepared and 


“smarter” than you are—or than oth- 
ers are? The fear of being scolded by 
parents or teachers or both for a poor 
grade? Laziness—a desire to do 
things the “easy” way? What about 
the person who just cheats “once in 
a while”? Would you excuse him on 
the grounds that “most people do it, 
too”? 

3. If you cheat on an exam, are 
you likely to cheat on a job, or in a 
personal relationship where “hon- 
esty” is important (friendship—fam- 
ily relationships, etc.)? Who is 
harmed the most by cheating? The 
teacher? The entire class? The stu- 
dents who don’t cheat? The cheater 
who gets caught? Or anyone who— 
by cheating—deprives himself of 
knowledge (in this present case) 
and of reputation and character (in 
any case)? 





1. WORLD HEALTH 


Write T or F in the blank space if 
the statement is true or false. Write 

















NS if the chart does not give suffi- 





cient information to show whether 
the statement is true or false. 


—1. People in the most developed 
countries can expect to live 
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more than twice as long as 
those in the least developed 
countries. 

2. More modern methods for 
training doctors are being in- 


LIFE EXPECTANCY 


52 | 63 





troduced in the underdevel- 
oped countries. ; 
__3. The tuberculosis death rate 
appears to be greatest where 
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there is the least medical care. 

. Doctors don’t want to go to the 
least developed areas to conduct their practice 
because the income is not large enough. 


ll. WAR ON HUNGER 


On the line to the left of each of the items in Column. 


A write the number of phrase or statement in Column B 
which indicates its importance in the world food prob- 
lem. 
Column A 
_(a) kans grass 
_(b) krilium 


: Column B 
: Improves clodded soil 
. Hurries up animal growth 
3. Land for landless farmers 
. Chokes wheat lands in India 
. Pond scum may yield food 


_(c) aureomycin 
__(d) chlorella 
_(e) land reform 


ill. HELPING THE WORLD 


Write the letter of the correct choice in the blank 
space next to each number. 


1. Robert Malthus believed: (a) population tends 
to increase faster than food supply; (b) science 
would solve all of the world’s worries about food 
supplies; (c) food shortages would only be a tem- 
porary threat. 

. Which of the following nations is considered one 
of the underdeveloped areas? (a) Britain; (b) 


the U. S.; 
. Each of these countries is suffering from over- 
population except: (a) India; (b) Australia; (c) 
Japan. 
. Each of the following has helped increase the size 
of the world’s population except: (a) improved 


(c) Venezuela. 


intermediote = —(ité‘é vps 


medical care; (b) better sanitation; (c) back- 
ward methods in farming. 


—5. The Point 4 program does all of the following © 
except: (a) it makes gifts of money for the pur- ~ 
pose of developing U. S. resources; (b) it offers ~ 
backward nations the services of U. S. technicians; ~ 


(c) it helps backward countries raise their living 
standards. 

—6. Which statement is a criticism offered against the 
Point 4 program? (a) it helps countries that are 
in need; (b) it makes the U. S. use up its re- 
sources faster; (c) it reduces the threat of com- 
munism. 


IV. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAPS 


Why has the U. S. assumed the leadership in trying 
to raise living standards in backward countries? (Answer 
on separate sheet of paper. ) 


If it is desired to use this workbook page as @ scored quiz, the fol- 
lowing scoring is suggested: 7 points for each item in Questions | and 
lil, 6 points for each item in Question Ml, Total, 100. 


Words at Work 


erosion (p. 10)—The wearing away of soil and rock by wind 
and water. 

radioactive (p. 10)—A substance that gives off particles or rays 
from the nucleus (central portion) of the atoms of the substance 
is said to be radioactive. 

Geiger counter (p. 10)—Gi gér. An instrument for detecting and 
counting atomic radiation. - 

algae (p. 11)—dl jé. Plural of alga, the plant group that in- 
cludes practically all seaweeds. 

chlorella (p. 11)—kl6 rél a. 

protein (p. 11)—pré té in; prd tén. 

aureomycin (p. 11)—6r I 6 mi sin. 
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TAB CLUB MAY SELECTIONS and JUNE DIVIDENDS 


MAY-JUNE 1952 


Dear Friend: 

Here is your TAB News for May and 
also the list of June Dividend books. 
Both are combined on one list this 
month so there'll be time to order both 
May books and dividends before school 
closes. Because schools close early in 
some sections, orders for May books 
and dividends should be mailed NOT 
LATER than May 15 to assure delivery 
before school closes. 


Pamela db Bell 


National Headquarters 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. ¥ 


MAY BOOKS 
KINGDOM OF FLYING MEN-—Litten 


eee = Young Stormy Morgan 
ORES is an ex-bomber pilot 
whose 60th mission over 
Germany cost him the 
sight of an eye. But it 
takes more than physi- 
cal handicap to get him 
down—more 
couragement too At 
war's end he and some air-force buddies 
start an air-freight line. They have bad 
luck and dirty competition from rivals. But 
Stormy is the breed that doesn’t quit 


e Kingdom 


of Flying Men 


LUCKY TO BE A YANKEE 


Jolting Joe DiMaggio 
gives you the home-run 
thrill of a lifetime—the 
success story of a San 
Francisco waterfront kid 
who climbed into the 
glorious uniform of the 
New York Yankees. Told with a punch as 
sharp as the crack of his slashing bat. The 
great slugger’s own story—complete with 
news photos of the Yankee Clipper in action! 


SCARAMOUCHE—Sabatini 


In this swashbuckling 

novel of adventure and 

| romance you'll meet one 

4 of the most exciting 

3 characters of storydom— 

4 André - Louis Moreau, 

who defied death and a 

} king to spark the revo- 

lutionary flame of free- 

dom. This is a story of the turbulent days 

of the French Revolution, when men's tem- 

pers were quick as their swords, their love 
intense as their hate. 


INCIDENT—Clark 


In Nevada of the 1880's, 
cattle was king. Men 
lived, died, murdered, 
for this monarch of the 
range. And when rustlers 
struck, the men of 
Bridger’s Well had their 
merciless answer: the 
quick, lawless “justice” 
of rope and noose, which results in a tragic 
error of lynch-rule. Here's a magnificent 
masterpiece of suspense and human rights 
im the Old West. 


THE OX-BOW 


= 


than dis-. 


_DiMaggio 


YOUR OWN BOOK OF CAMPCRAFT 
—Hammett 


Looking for practical in- 

formation on such skills 

as fire-building, lashing, 

| pathfinding, cooking or 

tent-building? Whether 

B | you're heading for the 

+ mountains or the woods 

or your own backyard this summer, let this 

clear, well-illustrated book guide you to 

more and better fun outdoors. Prepared by 

an expert under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Camping Assn. 


THE HOUSE OF SEVEN GABLES 
—Hawthorne 


This absorbing book tells 
of a decadent New Eng- 
land family, and of young 
Holgrave who rents a 
room in the seven- 
gabled house where an 
evil curse lay like a 
giant's dead body. The young man’s inspired 
love for Phoebe awakens: her to a new life, 
and when he finally reveals his secret, he 
frees the entire family from the “web of 
bygone days.” 


JUNE DIVIDENDS 


TAB Club Members may choose their 
June dividends from the following 
books or from among any books offered 
previously in the semester, including 
“Old Favorites” (See April TAB News). 
Members choose one free book for each 
four books purchased during the term. 


3RD BOOK OF CROSSWORD 
PUZZLES 
you a mystery ad- 
dict who matches wits 
with the Inspector and 
usually guesses the crim- 
inal long before he's re- 
vealed? If so, you're 
probably a -word-mys- 
tery fan too. And these 
80 brand-new brain teas- 
ers should be just your dish. Some are easy, 
some tough, but all are new and fascinating 
additions to your puzzle pleasure, whether 
you're beginner or expert 


Are 


POCKET BOOK OF STORY POEMS 


stories of ro- 
mance? Humor, high 
adventure? Then you'll 
want to read of heroes 
and villains, kings and 
commoners, lovers and 
feuders Through the 
ages men have been 
moved by the great 
deeds and rousing passions of these dra- 
matic poems. It’s a good bet you will be! 
Both classic and contemporary. The collec- 
tion was edited by Louis Untermeyer 


Enjoy 


POCKET BOOK OF WESTERN 
STORIES 

eecenc awed Here is the mighty saga 
of the West—land where 
men and women chal- 
lenged life with pioneer 
courage. All the swirl- 
ing, booming adventure 
of their lives is packed 
into these 17 stories of 
the roaring West—told 
by such top-notch western writers as Max 
Brand, Zane Grey, Bret Harte, Luke Short 
and Ernest Haycox. 


HOW TO KNOW WILD FLOWERS 
—Stefferud 


Here's an introduction 
to the colorful, fascinat- 
ing world of wild flow- 
ers. You can use this 
lively, illustrated book— 
complete with color 
chart—as a guide to the 
400 flowers you are most likely to come 
across. Once you know the varieties of 
wild flowers, you'll like and enjoy them 


HOW TO KNOW THE AMERICAN 

MAMMALS —Sanderson 

s ) If you came across the 

= | tracks of a grizzly bear 

: or a moose, would you 

recognize them? Do you 

know what animal walks 

on water? Which floats 

on its back? Uses its 

re chest for a table? For 

the answers you'll want 

to consult this simply written, profusely 

illustrated book on the wonders of the ani- 

mal kingdom. A swell companion book for 
your nature library! 


FOUR GREAT COMEDIES 
—Shakespeare 


In these four hilarious 
comedies—As You Like 
It, Midsummer - Night’s 
Dream, Twelfth 
Night, The Tempest— 
Shakespeare reached the 
height of rollicking mer- 
riment. Mistaken iden- 
tity . mischievous 
mixing of sexes artful magic . you'll 
find them all and more in these plays by 
a master story-teller 


LITERARY CAVALCADE 


Here it is! The best in short stories, in 
poetry, essays, radio scripts by the nation's 
high school students—yes, the top literary 
work selected by famous authors from thou- 
sands of entries in the 30th annual Scholas- 
tic Writing awards. Written and illustrated 
by YOU, the high school students of 1952, 
the 52-page May special student achieve- 
ment issue of LITERARY CAVALCADE is 
packed full with creative work. Illustrated 
throughout with award-winning entries in 
the 25th national Scholastic Art Awards. 


~- MAY-JUNE SELECTIONS - 


. Lucky to Be a Yankee (25¢) 

. Scaramouche (25¢) 

. Ox-Bow Incident (25¢) 

. Own Book of Campcraft (35¢) 
. House of Seven Gables (25¢) 


i 
| 1. Kingdom of Flying Men (35¢) 
! 


DIVIDENDS 
. Crossword Puzzles (25¢) 
. Story Poems (25¢) 
. Western Stories (25¢) 


. How to Know Wild 
Flowers (35¢) 


. Know American Mammals (35¢) 
. Four Great Comedies (35¢) 
. literary Cavalcade (25¢) 








War on Hunger 
Continued from page 11) 


4. Better Use of PEOPLE 


Farming should be a profession, like 
engineering or law,” says the Chief of 
the U. S. Soil Conservation Service. He 
believes all farmers eventually will 
have to pass strict exams to qualify for 
growing food 

Teaching Americans to be better 
farmers is the job of the Department 
of Agriculture’s Extension Service. Un- 
cle Sam also runs a “global extension 
service”—the TCA (Technical Coopera- 
tion Administration). TCA men show 
farmers in India how to rotate crops, 
teach farmers in Iran to vaccinate live- 
stock, put hoes and scythes in the hands 
of farmers in Afghanistan. Many Afghan 
farmers had never known even these 
simple tools! 

TCA experts are working at more 
than 200 projects in 33 different coun- 
tries. The TCA program is also called 
the “Point Four” program. The Point 4 
program is the subject of this week’s 
pro-and-con article, which appears on 
page 13. 

Private U. S. companies operate 
“show how” programs for farmers in 
foreign lands. So does the U. N. under 
its technical assistance administration. 

In many countries farmers have so 
little land that they can’t produce 
enough food even for their own fam- 
ilies. Many farmers own no land at all. 
They have to work as laborers on other 
men’s land. Or they rent land and—in 
many parts of Asia and the Middle 
East—pay the owner half to four fifths 
of the crops as rent. 

Some are trying to turn 
these tenants into self-supporting farm- 
through land-reform programs. 
Usually the government buys land from 
large land owners, divides it up, and 
lets farmers buy plots of land on long- 
term loans with many years to repay 
the debt. Often it has been found that 
the farmers work harder, produce more 
food, and take better care of the land 
if it belongs to them. India, Iran, Italy, 
and Mexico are some of the countries 
that have land-reform programs. 

4 farmer needs more than land and 
seed and He can’t work if he’s 
sick. He can’t get his produce to market 
without roads. He can’t read simple 
directions without schools to teach him. 
He must have help to fight insect, ani- 
mal, and plant pests that menace his 
crops. Health, transportation, and many 
other problems must be solved in order 
to make the best possible use of people 
as food producers. The U. N. and the 
U. S. are tackling these problems on a 
world-wide scale. 

It’s a big job to fill the world’s dinner- 
plate. Do you think it can be done? 


countries 


ers 
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tools 


Camera Angles 


" By Ernest Pascucci 
Photography Editor of Scholastic Magazines 


PHOTOGRAPHY PAYS OFF 


INNERS of this year’s big Scholastic 

Ansco Photography Awards will be 
announced in the May 2lIst Student 
Achievement Issues of Scholastic Mag- 
azines. The award-winning photographs 
selected from many thousands of en- 
tries will go on display in the gallery 
and windows of the East River Savings 
Bank, 41 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City, beginning June 2nd, 1952. 

For those of you who did not enter 
the 1952 Scholastic-Ansco Photography 
Awards, be sure to catch the boat next 
year. Photography is a hobby at which 
you can have a lot of fun and, at the 
same time, gain experience which can 
help you in whatever work you choose 
for a life career. 

The three young photographers 
shown below illustrate just one more 
of the many ways in which photography 
pays off. Some day they will be able to 
tell their grandchildren that they pho- 
tographed the President of the United 
States, which is precisely what they are 
doing! If you come across a similar sit- 
uation, will you be ready for the sou- 
venir photo of your lifetime? You can 
be. You can take good pictures under 
unusual conditions. You can get help 
from many sources. 


Books can provide you with a basic 
guide to photographic fundamentals. 
One of the best for beginners is East- 
man Kodak Company’s How to Make 
Good Pictures ($1). 

Just recently a group of well-known 
photographic apparatus and chemical 
companies formed the Darkroom Pho- 
tography Youth Project. It’s purpose is 
to show you how much more enjoyable, 
educational, and economical it can be 
to develop and print pictures yourself 
instead of having someone else do it 
for you. 

Everywhere you turn, you will find 
people willing to help you learn pho- 
tography. Spooled with every roll of 
Ansco film you buy is a guarantee bond. 
This is the famous Ansco guarantee 
of “Pictures that satisfy or a new roll 
free.” The bond says that if you are 
dissatisfied with your pictures, return 
the negatives along with the bond to 
Ansco at Binghamton, N. Y. Ansco will 
analyze your mistakes, tell you how to 
correct them, and give you a new roll 
of film free. If you have not taken pic- 
tures before because you were afraid 
you might spoil a roll of good film, you 
might as well go ahead and try. You 
can't lose with this deal! 


N.Y. Times Photograph 


“SHOOTING” THE PRESIDENT: Young journalists train their Kodaks on President 


Truman at the Columbia Scholasti 


A Soni, “i 


g in New York City. 





Left to right: Anne Fowler, DeVilbiss H. S., Toledo, Ohio; Dave Kenninson, Orange H. S., 
Orange, N. J.; James Indindoli, St. Francis Prep School, Spring Grove, Pa. By hold- 
ing their reflex cameras high and upside down, the students were able to shoot 
over the crowd as they composed their picture in the ground glass viewfinder. 











Mi“ 1- “Tops, don’t miss. 


MAMA THE MAN IN THE WHITE 
SUIT (Ealing. Produced by Michael 
Balcon. Directed by Alexander Mac- 
kendrick. Released by Universal- 
International.) 


This is a top-notch comedy—a story 
that is highly amusing yet poses a seri- 
ous question. 

Alec Guinness (the British actor who 
played Fagin in Oliver Twist and the 
bank clerk in The Lavender Hill Mob) 
has the title role. The “man” is a naive, 
but brilliant, research chemist who dis- 
covers a formula for a synthetic fabric 
that will neither soil nor wear out. 

The discovery promises to be a boon 
to mankind—it will eliminate the drudg- 
ery of washing clothes, not to mention 
tremendous savings in clothing bills. But 
rather than being the hero of the textile 
industry, the scientist finds himself being 
hunted down by both management and 
labor. Both groups wish to suppress his 
formula. 


The textile mill owners, after enjoying 


brief visions of the millions to be made 
by proper exploitation of the new fab- 
ric,.are struck with the grim realization 
that once all customers have been sup- 
plied with one suit of the new material, 
there will be no further market for tex- 
tiles. The mill workers, after a momen- 
tary rejoicing over the possible reduc- 
tion in their clothing bills, realize that 


Wi YGood. “i Fair. 
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Save your money. 


when the demand for the new material 
has been supplied, there will be no jobs 
for them. 

This crisis in the textile industry is 
played for comedy at every step of the 
way. The strange chemical apparatus 
the scientist rigs up to conduct his ex- 
periments is in itself a masterpiece of 
comic invention. This “molecule ma- 
chine” emits an assortment of burbles 
and gurgles that is almost as catchy as 
the zither music in The Third Man. 

For all the film’s fun, we are met with 
a serious question—how to handle intel- 
ligently new marvels of science that may 
threaten our economy 

Guinness is marvelous as the shy, 
slightly fanatic chemist, and Joan 
Greenwood is charming as a textile 
tycoon’s daughter who champions his 
experiments. There is an excellent sup- 
porting cast. 

In movies, plays, novels, or even in 
the lowly joke we find four different 
levels of comedy: 

1. On the first level if a comedy based 
on a series of unrelated gags. The gags 
may be of two sorts. In their most ele- 
mentary form they are physical (pie- 
throwing); in more sophisticated form 
they are verbal. (In the movies the 
comedies of Bob Hape, Martin and 
Lewis, and Abbott and Costello are 
largely on this level.) In these comeclies 
the plot is merely a convenient clothes- 
line on which to string some gags. 

2. On the second level we have the 
comedy of situation. Here the over-all 
plot of the comedy is a funny one. (In 
Rhubarb, for example, all the humor 
stems from the premise of a cat’s having 
inherited a ball team.) 

3. On the third level is the comedy 
of character. Here the humor comes 
from the basically comic nature of a 
character. By comedy of character we 
don’t mean the deliberate clowning of a 
Milton Berle, but the humor of a char- 
acter who is not trying to be funny, but 
simply is in certain situations or certain 
company. (The counterfeiter in Mr. 880 
and the bank clerk in The Lavender 
Hill Mob were humorous characters, 
although Edmund Gwenn and Alec 
Guinness played them straight.) 

4. On the fourth level we find the 


“The Man in the White Suit’ is Alec 
Guinness, playing the scientist who in- 
vents a fabric that won't wear out. 


comedy of idea. Here we have the de- 
vices of comedy used to make a serious 
point. George Bernard Shaw was a 
master of this sort ef comedy. In fact, 
many people have considered Shaw 
irreverant because his approach to seri- 
ous matters has often been so flippant. 

All four types of comedy have their 
place in the scheme of entertainment, 
and all four can be hilariously enter- 
taining. However, the object of the first 
two categories is admittedly merely to 
entertain. The last two categories offer 
entertainment plus. The third category 
can teach us something about human 
nature. In the fourth category we are 
exposed painlessly to a serious idea. A 
comedy that manages to make us roar 
with laughter and think at the same 
time deserves our greatest admiration. 
The Man in the White Suit is good ex- 
ample of this sort of comedy. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama: “High Noon. “vv 
The Girl in White. ~“~/Viva Zapata! 
44 Navajo. MM The River. “vi 
Anything Can Happen. “The Greatest 
Show on Earth. “Five Fingers. “~~ 
The Pride of St. Louis. “The Captive 
City. “Tom Brown’s School Days. 
“Quo Vadis. “The Light Touch. 
“wwMy Six Convicts. “Valley of the 
Eagles. “Les Miserables. Something 
to Live For. “The Family Secret. 
“+ lnvitation. “The Wild North. “The 
African Queen. “Walk East on Beacon. 
“When Worlds Collide. “The Strange 
Door. “A Search for Five Women. “The 
Las Vegas Story. 

Comedy: “The Marrying Kind. 
“The Lavender Hill Mob. “The 
Model and the Marriage Broker. “A Girl 
in Every Port. “Elopement. “Finders 
Keepers. 

Musical: “An American in Paris. 
Singin’ in the Rain. ~HTI'll See 
You in My Dreams. “With a Song in 
My Heart. 
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Poof 


Nearly everyone in England is ap- 
plying for free medical help. Recently 
a skeleton ambled out of a churchyard 
and inquired how he could get free 
teeth. 

The grave digger told the skeleton 
where to go and was surprised to run 
into the same skeleton again the next 
night. "This time the skeleton was car- 


= 
4 
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rying a tombstone. He said, “They told | 
me to come back and to bring my iden- | 


tity card with me.” 
Quote 


Surprise 

Marie Wilson went to a Vine Street 
shop to buy a sweater for her dog, 
Hobbs. After much argument about the 
correct size, the storekeeper said, “Why 
don’t you bring in the dog?” 

“Oh,” said Marie, “I couldn't do that. 
It’s a surprise.” 


Erskine Johnson tn N. ¥, Workd-Telegram 


Salesmanship 


The lodge announced that it would 
give a handsome prize to the person 
selling the most tickets to the dance. 
Mary sold 300 tickets and won the 
prize 

Mary's father: “How did you ever 
sell so many?” 

Mary 
know, everyone looks for an excuse not 
to buy tickets. I'd just ring a doorbell, 
let the victim see the tickets, and say, 
Mr. Jones, what are you doing on April 
15?” Glimpsing my tickets, Mr. Jones 
would say, ‘I’m tied up on the fifteenth 
if it was only some other night, I'd be 
glad to buy a ticket.’ Then Id say, 
“Well, these tickets are for the sixteenth 


-so come on and buy one.’” 
Wall Street Journal 


Lemme Atom 


The science class had been discus- 
sing the use of atomic energy. Then, 
in.order to encourage student thinking, 
the teacher asked each student to turn 
in a written report on that subject. 

One paper came in entitled “Up and 


Atom”! 
Teachers’ Digest 


Cat-Astrophe 


A bored cat and an interested cat 
were watching a tennis game. 

Bored cat: “You seem to be _inter- 
ested in tennis?” 

Interested cat: “It’s not that. My old 


man’s in the racket.” 
Wisconsin Journal of Education 


Simple! 
Flora: “What's the difference between 


ammonia and pneumonia?” 
Dora: “Why, ammonia comes in bot- 


tles and pneumonia comes in chests.” 
Torch 


Homework 


“Now that Wilbur plays in the band, 
I suppose he’s quite busy,” the lady 
next door said. 

“Not as busy as I am,” sighed Wil- 
bur’s mother. “I have to help him find 
A flat, mend and press his uniform, at- 
tend the Band Mothers meetings, and 


23 


beat time while he plays the ‘Stars and 


Stripes Forever’ on his saxophone.” 
Christian Science Menitor 





Answers to last week’s crossword puzzle 

ACROSS-—1, once; 5, Canada; 11, tool; 
12, arenas; 13, tick; 14, beady; 15, ask; 
16, oar; 17, we; 18, Ont.; 20, aside; 22, 
P.E.L.; 25, set; 26, rumor; 29, jet; 30, ri; 
31, coo: 33, tan; 34, reedy; 36, King; 37, 
Quebec; 38, edge; 39, tenure; 40, need 
DOWN-1, Ottawa; 2, noises; 3, cock 
4, elk; 5, Cabot; 6, area; 7, near; 8, and; 
9, day; 10, as; 18, ode; 19, net; 21, is; 22, 
pre; 23, eut; 24, im; 27, orange; 28, ringed; 
29, Joyce; 31, Cebu; 32, Oder; 33, tide; 
34, rue; 35, een; 36, ken; 37, qt. 











‘It was really simple. As you | 








young men and women . . 
train you for promotions, too. 


new experiences every day . . 
in clean, pleasant surroundings. 


opportunities in this field. 


while future with Kroger! 


ACT NOW! 


See your nearest 








Hey, Seniors! We Want 
Your Autograph, Too! 


Sign your autograph where it will really pay off—on a Kroger Em- 
ployment Application. We have excellent positions 
. positions with good starting pay. 


A Kroger job is more than just a place to work! Our modern Food 
Department Stores offer a wide variety of interesting, stimulating 
occupations. You get to move around and meet 
. you enjoy fr 


If office work is your "annem Kroger also offers training and 


You'll find many unusual benefits at Kroger, too. A free retire- 
ment program, a liberal profit-sharing plan, steady work with 
regular income—these are among the many reasons why it's smart 
to consider a Kroger career. So come on in before graduation, 
Seniors. We'll be glad to explain how you can sign up for a worth- 


for intelligent 
ell 


le . . . you have 
om from monotony 





Kroger Store Manager 








! EXCITING NEW 
CONTEST... 


FOR STUDENTS ONLY! 


33 Cash Prizes just for writing a Mother's Day Telegram! 











READ RULES CAREFULLY! 
1. Contest open to all grade and high school 
ts, except bers of families of employees 
of Scholastic Magazines, Western Union, or Western 
Union's advertising agency. 
2. On blank below, or any Western Union blank, 
write in from 15 to 20 words a loving message 
from you to your mother that expresses your senti- 
ment on Mother's Day. Be sure to write your name, 
age, home address and name of your school. Send 
as many entries as you wish. Write each entry ona 
separate blank 
3. Send your entries to Western Union Contest 
Editor, Room 400, 351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 
N. Y. No entries timed or postmarked after mid- 
night, May 19, 1952 can be considered! It is not 
necessary but you may send your entry by Tele- 
gram if you wish. 
4, All entries become the property of Western 
Union Telegraph Company. None can be acknow!l- 
edged or returned. Prizes will be awarded for 
priginality and sincerity. Entries will be judged by 
representatives of Scholastic, Western Union, and 
Western Union's advertising agency. The judges’ 
decisions will be final. In case of ties, duplicate 
prizes will be awarded. 
5S. Winners will be notified by Telegram not later 
than June 17, 1952. 











PRIZES 
1ST PRIZE... $25 
2ND PRIZE .. $20 
SRD PRIZE... $15 
4TH TO 8TH. . $10 
9TH TO 33RD. $5 


Here's a wonderful contest, close to your heart! It’s easy to enter.’ 
Just write and send us your idea of a Mother’s Day Telegram. In 
from 15 to 20 of your own words, write exactly what you’d'‘like to 
Say to your own mother as a Mother's Day message. That's all! 


ENTRY IS FREE! NOTHING TO BUY! 


Either use the handy Mother’s Day entry blank below, or pick up any 
blank at your nearest Western Union office. You can write your entry in 
a few short minutes! Be sure to read the rules here! YOU MUST send 
your contest entry to the Western Union Contest Editor, Room 400, 351 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. quickly! 


TELEGRAMS ARE TOPS! 


On someone’s birthday, anniversary or any holiday—no other greeting 
is so extra-special, or gives a greater impression of your thoughtfulness 
than a Telegram. Attractively decorated blanks for almost every occasion. 
Why not telegraph a copy of your Contest Telegram to your own Mother 
on this Mother's Day—May 11th! How happy she'll be to know you 
wrote it for ber! Now, read the contest rules at left, and send in 
your entry! 


-«2 Mothers Da 


f 


To: Western Union Contest Editor, Room 400 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Here is my entry in the 1952 Mother’s Day Telegram Contest (from 15 to 20 words) 











My Nome 





My Home Addr: 





City 








Off the Press 


Jefferson and the Rights of Man, by 
Dumas Malone. Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston. 522 pp., $6. 


It is clear that a major work in Jef- 
fersonian biography is unfolding. In this 
second volume (of a projected five), 
Dr. Malone limits himself to the period 
1784-1792. The story begins with Jef- 
ferson’s arrival as Minister to France 
and ends with the final days of Wash- 
ington’s first administration. 

Dr. Malone, now professor of history 
at Columbia University, has steeped 
himself in original sources. But he has 
kept his eye on lessons for our time and 
used a style which will be appreciated 
by the general public as well as his 
academic colleagues. His point of view, 
however, is likely to invite sharp dissent 
from admirers of Hamilton. Jefferson 
emerges as a highly principled states- 
man who disliked controversy of any 
kind. In the half of the book given to 
Jefferson’s role as Secretary of State, 
Hamilton appears as a brilliant but am- 
bitious politician who sought to domi- 
nate foreign affairs as well as financial 
policy. Although the formation of politi- 
cal parties is left to the next volume, 
we are given an inkling of the scurrility 
which characterized the earthy politics 
of Washington’s day. Malone narrates 
affairs as widely separated as his ro- 
mance with beautiful Maria Cosway and 
the negotiation of commercial treaties. 
New light is shed on Jefferson’s rela- 
tions with Washington and his contri- 
bution to our patent laws. 

Although the broad outlines of Jef- 
ferson’s life are familiar even to casual 
students of American history, Malone’s 
fresh interpretation will brighten the 
picture of a great American and his 
times. 


Negotiating with the Russians, editec 
by Raymond Dennett and Joseph E. 
Johnson. World Peace Foundation, 
Boston 8, Mass. 320 pp., $3.50. 


There are no surprises in this book. 
It is hard to negotiate with the Russians. 
One technique of Soviet negotiation is 
“a vigorous offensive with no regard for 
the truth; the blatancy of their misstate- 
ments makes rebuttal seem so absurd as 
to be embarrassing, hence untruth is fre- 
quently unchallenged.” This is the expe- 
rience of Major General John R. Deane 
who headed the military mission to 
Russia during World War II. The Rus- 
sians objected to the way-we were un- 
loading billions of lend-lease materials, 
since local conditions required minor 
departures from the rigidities of the 
written agreement. Nine other contribu- 
tors to this volume independently ar- 


rived at the conclusion that it is point- 
less to expect Russians to carry out 
treaties in principle, and that they will 
interpret the letter to suit themselves. 

The experience of the contributors is 
first-hand and extends from 1948 to the 
outbreak of the Korean War. The in- 
flexibility of Russian negotiators, their 
constant reliance for central direction in - 
even minor matters, and their mania for 
misreading the other fellow’s intentions 
are well documented. 

In a final chapter, Professor Philip E. 
Mosely of Columbia explains some of 
the “Soviet Techniques of Negotiation.” 


Fifty Billion Dollars. My Thirteen Years 
with the RFC (1932-1945), by Jesse 
H. Jones with Edward Angly. Mac- 
millan, N. Y. 631 pp., $6. 


There was a time when the title Fifty 
Billion Dollars would place a book in 
the fiction classification. That time is 
past. It is doubtful that Mr. Jones was 
ever numbed by the thought of handling 
so much money. Even before he headed 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, established by Herbert Hoover in 
1932, he had handled millions of his 
own in Texas banking and real es‘ate 
operations. 

Jones himself takes pride in the loans 
that he didn’t make as well as the thou- 
sands that he authorized. The RFC is a 


unique Federal agency in that 
vived the cruel depression days 
thirties and the huge problem of 
ing World War II. During these years, 
Jones was the head of the RFC and was 
deeply concerned with the financial 
problems of big and little business, Of 
special interest is Jones’ account of why 
Wallace lost the Presidential nomina- 
tion in 1944. His thoroughgoing con- 
tempt for Wallace is certain to invite a 
rebuttal. Many other public figures, 
from Franklin D. Roosevelt down, are 
evaluated in these pages. 

The lively tone of this volume is 

maintained by well selected pictures 
and cartoons. The documentation will 
satisfy serious students, and the read- 
ability will surprise and delight the 
general public. 

—Howarp L. Hurwrrz 


Telegram-writing Contest 
For Your Students 


The Western Union Telegraph Co. is 
sponsoring a “Mother's Day Telegram” 
Writing Contest which offers 33 cash 
prizes ranging from $5 to $25.00. This 
timely contest offers an opportunity to 
interest students in the writing of clear, 
concise telegrams. 

The contest announcement appears 
on the back cover of your student edi- 
tion. Have your students send their 
entries to: Mother’s Day Contest Editor, 
Room 400, 351 Fourth Ave., N. Y¥. 10, 


N. Y. 
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Issued weekly. 


school year. Issued weekly. 


material for improvement of 
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cost on orders for 10 or more copies. 
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For’ Classroom Use 
351 Fourth Avenue, New. York 10, N. Y. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC (widely used in grades 6, 7, 8). Elementary 
social studies, English. 50¢ per semester; $1.00 per school year. 


WORLD WEEK (widely used in grades 8, 9, 10). Intermediate social 
» studies. 55¢ per semester; $1.10 per school year. Issued weekly. 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC (widely used in grades 10, 11, 12). Senior social 

studies, plus short story every issue. 65¢ per semester; $1.30 per 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH (widely used in grades 9, 10, 11, 12). Functional 
communication 


tures. 65¢ per semester; $1.30 per school year. Issued weekly. 


LITERARY CAVALCADE (widely used in 
sition, literature, and creative writing. 
. Issued monthly. Special low combination rate 
ordered in quantities of five or more copies with one of the Scho- 
weeklies. 


Teacher Edition, containing lesson plan suggestions, supplied at no extra 


Sample copies of any Scholastic Magazines sent to teachers and school 
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Ato’ 


Corner 


HERE has been a flurry of excite- 

ment around our corner in recent 
weeks. Now we can tell you about it. 
I think you may be interested. 

A couple of months ago I received a 
long distance telephone call from John 
Escher, publisher of Young America 
Magazines. There had been rumors that 
the chief owner of Young America, Al- 
fred G. Vanderbilt, was unhappy about 
the financial losses being incurred by 
the Young America periodicals. When 


Mr. Escher called, he informed me that 


American Education Press had made an 
offer for Young America and inquired 
if I would be interested in discussing 
the subject. I was. The next day I met 
Mr. Vanderbilt and the executives of 
Young America. 

I was eager to have the Young Amer- 
ica periodicals continue because I’m a 
firm believer in the value to the con- 
sumer of legitimate, alert competition. 
Although Young America papers com- 
peted only with one of the Scholastic 
Magazines (Junior Scholastic), they 
were furnishing strong competiton to 
My Weekly Readers, published by 
American Education Press, another of 
our long-time competitors in the field 
of classroom periodicals. Upshot of the 
conferences: I suggested an alliance 
of Scholastic and Young America by 
which the Young America publications 
for the intermediate and lower grades 
would be continued. The directors of 
Scholastic approved a proposal I think 
was fair. 

But the owners of Young America—as 
was their right—elected to join Ameri- 
can Education Press, now a division of 
Wesleyan University Press, Inc., and 
announced that the Young America 
periodicals would be merged this -week 
with My Weekly Readers and Read 
magazine. This, we realized, would 
create a virtual monopoly in the lower 
elementary grades tor My Weekly 
Readers. 

Result: We at Scholastic Magazines 
have decided to extend our services to 
schools by publishing a new periodical 
for use in grades 4 and 5. Our new 
periodical, as yet without a title, will 
be characterized by the unique quali- 
ties which have made Junior Scholastic 
the leading magazine for classroom use 
in grades 6, 7, and 8. The new periodi- 
cal will contain a minimum of 8 pages 
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Dear Editor: 

I have been ordering TAB Club books 
from you for my pupils during this school 
year and shall be sending you another 
order soon. 

Your books have been a boon to my 
reading program for the eighth grade. My 
pupils read (and buy) the quarter books 
gleefally when they turn down the same 
book in an expensive binding. 

Mrs. Lurlene Boren 
Uvalde, Texas 


Dear Editor: 

The boys and girls of my class were 
very interested in the map of the world you 
sent us. We are anxious to know what the 
yellow stands for because there is no key 
for it. 

Donald Swanson 
Chicago 30, Ill. 


The yellow on Scholastic Magazines 
1952 News Map of the World represents 
all the nations and places that could not 
be classified as either (1) members of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, or (2) 
colonies or possessions controlled by NATO 
nations, or (3) communist nations or na- 
tions under communist control. The yellow- 
colored nations, therefore, cannot be con- 
sidered as a group. Some are democracies, 
as independent and as free as our own. 
Some are democracies living under the 
shadow of Russian pressure. Some are dic- 
tatorships, but are anti-communist. Perhaps 
your classmates have a recommendation 
for us as to what we should do about 
coloration whe we revise the map. If so, 
we'd be glad to hear about it.—Ed. 


Dear Editor: 

There is a great deal of book work that 
must be gone through in order for 168 
books to come out right and we thought 
you might be interested in some of the 
ways we do it. This is the second year that 
the eighth grade has participated. We had 
some sad experiences with money, books, 
records of dividends, and all the rest of it 


Readers’ Exchange 


Comments and suggestions appreciated. Questions answered. 


last year, and so this year we have 
ployed a receipt system. We 
has worked wonders. 

Before the book 
tear scratch paper in’ 
bind it with»brads. 
bers are 
the titles 
tered, too. 
the carbon du; 
paid and 
order is then 
serves as an easy check w 
cash. Any claims of incorrect deliveries 
be accompanied by the receipt. 
dividend time comes 
all gotten out and the 
each member and we 
can get just what is 
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read the “extras” that are for their personal 


enjoyment. 
Mrs. Carolyn B. Ellis 
Valley Station, Ky. 


Dear Editor: 

Thank you for your many fine services 
and your courtesies over the long period of 
our association. 

I have watched your expansion and the 
growth in quality of Scholastic with great 
interest. Year by year you have met the 
requirements of a magazine for high school 
people with increasing interest to them and 
adjustment to their needs. 

Fortunately, a magazine may have per- 
petuity—a teacher reaches the end of the 
way and must retire. 

May your good work continue. 

Miss Lilla McLure 
C. E. Byrd H. S. 
Shreveport 59, La. 





per issue. It will be coiorful, imagina- 
tive, and, we believe, a delight to the 
young reader. The subscription price 
will be 40¢ a semester. 

We solicit the cooperation of teach- 
ers who are using our periodicals to in- 
form the teachers of the 4th and 5th 
grades in their schools of this new 
project. We shall bring to this new 
publication the experience and _ skill 
that have produced our present four 
outstanding weeklies for schools. 

We also invite you to suggest an in- 
spiring and apt title for our new pub- 
lication. We shall make an award of 
$1,000 to the teacher or school admin- 
istrator who suggests the title we adopt. 


Decision of the*judges will be final. 
Closing date: May 31, 1952. 

The high quality ef classroom period- 
icals published for the upper elemen- 
tary and high school classroom is, in 
our opinion, due to the alert competi- 
tion among Civic Education Service, 
American Education Press, Scholastic, 
and certain adult magazines and news- 
papers. We shall do our best to help 
keep alive a friendly but vitally com- 
petitive spirit in other elementary 
grades as well. 





